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WHAT MATTERS IN SPEECH ?* 


HENRIETTA PRENTISS 
Hunter College, New York City 


In answer to the question in my title, ‘What Matters in 
Speech ?” I would say that the first thing, using myself as an 
illustration this afternoon, is my identification with my audience; 
that a circle of association should be set up with you as the stimulus 
or beginning point for my mind’s activity, and you the object or 
end toward which that activity is directed. You provide the 
impression which liberates my processes of thought, through the 
medium of speech, and you provide the focus toward which I direct 
my expression. So I become for a time an integral part of you, the 
voice of the group, not the speaker against the audience. It matters 
not that you may reject what I say. Since you are constantly 
making choice among your own thoughts, I am not proved the 
alien because you do not accept all that I think. This circle of 
association, this circle of sympathy, unites, whereas much that goes 
under the heading of voice projection establishes a push which 
separates, setting up a conscious reach which results in strain, when 
what we need is a hand grasp. It is audacious for me to speak in 
the first person, for I am the product of the disruptive training that 
I wish to call in question, and not the exponent of social identifica- 
tion. It is as hard for the teacher to set up this circle of democratic 
association as it is for the rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 
And the only person for whom it is equally hard is the average student. 


‘Read at a meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 2, 1921. 
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Train the voice and speech as much as we will, unless the ego 
of the speaker is lost in an external stimulus and in an outside focus 
of attention, we shall have barren results. Keep the mind directed 
away from itself, and nature sets up unconscious co-ordinations of 
body and voice which enlarge with every enlarging situation. 

For what doth it profit a man if he gain all the p’s and q’s of 
speech, and master the mechanics of voice production, and lose the 
soul of speech? And though a man talk with the tongue of a purist 
and the voice of a perfect machine, and have not sympathy, he is 
become as sounding brass or a tinkling symbol. 

I want to plead that we do not develop accuracy of speech and 
ability to be heard in large places faster than unconscious assimila- 
tion of these powers and natural co-ordinations can be set up. 
This means surely the sacrifice of self-advertisement on the part of 
the teacher, for what is more delightful to the public and more 
satisfying to school and college authorities than young voices 
competing with seasoned orators in public places, and an accuracy 
of speech which demands a tempo not faster than the andante of 
afuneral march? As to the latter, Dr. Johnson in his more tripping 
mood says of the writers of English grammars: ‘‘They seem not 
sufficiently to have considered that of English as of all living 
tongues, there is a double pronunciation, one cursory and colloquial, 
the other regular and solemn.” Let us by all means have cursory 
and colloquial speech, since regular and solemn speech can be had 
only at the expense of everything that is natural and spontaneous 
in our young folks. 

This is my first answer: Naturalness and spontaneity matter 
vastly more than pedantic accuracy. 

And my second answer is that sympathetic modulation of voice 
is vastly more important than loudness. I have in mind one 
college whose auditorium defies professional speakers by its bad 
acoustic qualities. Yet the students who speak there are expected 
to be heard in every quarter of the hall. Unless they are brought 
up to that pitch very gradually, it is not hard to see what will 
become of their modulations. 

A teacher of oral English told me of an amusing experience. 
A play was given in which college students and children from a 
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nearby grade school took part. It happened that every one of the 
college students could be heard distinctly throughout the hall, but 
with no more apparent effort than when talking among themselves 
in a small room, and with as normal modulations. The little folk 
talked in the high, strained, monotonous voices that they had ac- 
quired from their public exercises in their large school hall. After 
the play several people commented on the fact that everyone 
could be heard. “But wasn’t it strange how much better the 
children could be heard?” ‘Not better, but more” was the un- 
spoken retort, ‘and at what a sacrifice of everything one could 
want!”’ 

A voice must not be forced any faster than social interest is 
aroused, and it must not be subjected to great strains until it has 
mastered graduated lesser strains. At all costs, let us avoid loud- 
ness! I know of one teacher, not of oral English, who believes that 
departments of speech should provide automatically audible voices 
to all its students. If a department of speech can provide its 
students with a desire to be heard, born of social responsibility to 
every group of which the student finds himself a part, there will be 
no trouble about providing the voices. 

It seems as if children reasonably developed mentally and 
physically are naturally equipped with qualities which if not stunted 
will enable them to develop into vital personalities. 

In the first place, each child has marked individuality. This 
makes for the interest of life, although it may offer an element of 
uncertainty in the schoolroom. I am aware that I am saying 
nothing philosophically new, but our practices are so remote from 
our philosophical convictions that I for one welcome every en- 
couragement to a more reckless respect for my students’ person- 
alities. When will you get spontaneity and initiative if they do 
not grow out of marked individuality ? God forgive us for the way 
we murder it. 

At the beginning of this term, in one of our colleges, the professor 
announced, as most of us do in one way or another, her hope that 
the students would contribute their reactions and the result of their 
thinking to the class, rather than a reflection of her mind. This 
verbal profession of intellectual co-operation was taken quite 
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calmly by the class. It usually is. Our students have grown wise 
through painful experience. 

However, one day recently this question was put. “If you 
should receive notice to present yourself in four days as director of 
a new department in one of the western universities, what would 
be the first thing that you would do?” ‘‘I’d pack,” said the student. 
Can you picture the disgust at the triviality of the answer? We'll 
pass over the fact that psychologists are trying to develop prompt 
and effective reactions to mental stimuli, to offset a certain analyt- 
ical weighing of pros and cons which educational processes have 
developed to the point of ineffective sluggishness. ‘Obviously. 
What else would you do?” “I'd find out what had been done 
there before.” ‘‘I said it was a new department. Miss So and So, 
have you anything to contribute?” “Yes, indeed, I’d look over 
the notes and pamphlets we had received in this class.” ‘ Well, 
I am thankful that the course seems of value to some of you.”’ 

It is in families and schools where this unconscious repression 
goes on, that the ring and urge of voice begins to dull. For, after 
all, it is in the unconscious co-ordinations between mind and body 
that fine voice is born. 

I welcome the progressive movement in education which grants 
to a child freedom to get up and leave the class if the class becomes 
too irksome. It is revivifying to the child, and certainly stimulat- 
ing to the teacher, for the child must not want to do it very often. 

I was delighted with one of my younger teachers who last spring 
found her class yawning and listless, and proposed that they spend 
the hour in the nearby park. Unfortunately she forgot to notify 
the office and a telephone call came for one of the students during 
the hour. Class and teacher had disappeared, and there was a 
mystery to be cleared up. I am not upholding her forgetfulness, 
but I am blessing her spontaneity. I am not afraid of individuality 
to the mth degree if with it goes social identification; if renewed 
life, found by obedience to normal impulses, is poured back with 
ungrudging love into the group. 

Social identification is as much a normal instinct as is expression 
of the ego. Then why does a student get up in class and murmur 
so that her classmates cannot hear her and the teacher hears with 
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difficulty? Is it because she has not voice enough? Cases of 
aphonia form a very small minority, and the average student is 
provided with lung power sufficient to deafen the most skeptical, 
if furnished with a reason for using it. Her classmates do not hear 
her because her recitation is a more or less perfunctory affair 
between herself and the teacher. She has long since been trained 
not to speak to her fellow-students in a whisper. She certainly 
cannot speak out aloud to them. She cannot even look around to 
see how they are taking what she says. They are ciphers for her 
as regards any real identification with their approval or disapproval. 
Get your students so they know each other, so they call each other 
by name, so they challenge each other. Uproot your chairs, put 
them in circles, or double circles, or triple circles, so that each 
student has the largest number of students possible within her range 
of vision; and so that she feels that she is one of them, not one 
outside them. Then get a human recitation in which there is give 
and take between teacher and student. Do not insist that your 
students accept everything that you say. Let them know what 
you think and why you think it. It is to be hoped that you are 
right, and that they will come to your point of view. But give 
them the right to independence of judgment even in their imma- 
turity. You will have voices that mean something when you have 
minds that are respected. 

I have found that with normal voices, when a sense of relation- 
ship exists, a normal voice enlargement occurs as situations gradu- 
ally enlarge. 

You may be surprised that I have put so little emphasis on 
voice-training, and so much on conditions that produce voice. 
I thoroughly believe in technical voice-training, but only as it is 
kept subordinate to purposefulness in speech, and I do not believe 
in technical voice-training by those who have not themselves had 
technical training. If, however, all of us will work against strain 
and loudness on the one hand, caused by over eagerness on our part 
for immediate results, and against inhibition and indifference on the 
other, caused by repression of the group instinct, we shall go a long 
way in helping voice conditions. The fallacy of mortgaging the 
future for the sake of the present is peculiarly evident in voice. 
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With this emphasis on the free mind we must also highly resolve 
to keep free bodies. The hygiene of posture is a commonplace in 
the thinking of us all. The relationship of movement to free voice 
is not so universally recognized. Yet the urge of our minds ought 
to find in our bodies sympathetic motion. Watch the great singer. 
You will see the singer’s body lift, and you will see him move 
forward or backward, as his mind and voice progress from one 
point to another. Watch a great speaker. You will find that 
physical freedom goes hand in hand with the progress of his thought. 
I have often found that I could free the voices of my students only 
after I had freed their feet, that rhythm of voice and rhythm of feet 
go together. Have you ever seen the enthusiasm of a child die out 
when he was told to stand still? Poor little shavers! Sometimes 
they take out their enthusiasm in rising and falling on their tiptoes. 
Nature’s urge to rhythm is there. The feet are glued to one spot. 
The body seeks its motion up and down if motion cannot be found 
in progress. 

Do you remember the story of the transportation of the Ark of 
the Covenant from Kirjath-Jearim? Uzzah and Ahio accompanied 
it. At one point near Nachon’s threshing floor, Uzzah laid hold of 
the Ark, because the oxen shook it. And the anger of the Lord 
was kindled against Uzzah, and God smote him there for his error. 
My friends, it is the Ark of Life we lay hold of in this process of 
education in our impatience or our fear to trust natural processes. 
The pity of it is that we are not struck dead, instead of the sponta- 
neity of the young people whom we repress. 

If we could only look to ourselves, or since we are the passing 
generation, highly resolve that our new teachers, in voice and body 
and speech, shall be worthy examples! Have you heard of the 
little Italian who came to New York to learn her English? She 
developed a voice shrill and unlovely. One day she was overheard 
speaking Italian with all the music we credit to that tongue. 
A social worker asked her why she did not speak English in the same 
way. It developed that she had been imitating her teacher, think- 
ing that shrillness of voice was one of the features to be acquired 
in order to speak English characteristically. 
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This brings me to the hopelessness of standardizing English 
speech until teachers have a standard. How, I ask you, are we to 
arouse any convictions in our students that a reasonable degree of 
uniformity of speech should prevail, when they pass from one 
classroom to another and hear every variant possible? It means 
persistence and courage to reform speech. Will you send your 
students out fired with enthusiasm for the necessity of standard 
English, when standard English is not even a requisite for teaching 
in the schools? Oh, theoretically it is a requirement. But in 
reality do the mathematics teachers, the manual-training teachers, 
the home-economics teachers, and the history teachers—do they 
have a standard speech? For the matter of that, do the English 
teachers? A young woman told me the other day that she was 
teaching “‘ing-lish”’ to foreigners—*‘‘ing-lish” if you please! 

Moreover, it is not only necessary that teachers should speak 
well, but they should have a conscious knowledge of what un- 
conscious good speech is. I would have every teacher, whatever 
his subject, present as one credential, in addition to a practical 
demonstration that he speaks well, a certificate of work in the 
science of English speech. He should know the difference between 
syllabic utterance, which has doubtful value even in the spelling 
class, and free conversational form, which even on the platform 
today is more convincing than the meticulous care of a pedant; 
what weakened forms are universally allowed in cultured speech, 
what is speech perspective, how English treats double consonants, 
how we should divide syllables for best tone production, be the 
etymology of the words what it may. These are things every 
teacher ought to know. Not knowing them, he is almost certain 
to murder his English, however good his unconscious use of English 
is, when he finds himself in the unfortunately formal and self- 
conscious atmosphere of the classroom or the platform. 

I fancy there are not a few of us who in the first enthusiasm of 
setting a fair example to our youngsters, called them ‘‘chil’drén,” 
asked ‘‘What® time is it?” and pronounced our ‘‘ands” with a 
glad disregard for the perspective of speech we were so completely 
destroying. I have had students come to me reciting, 
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Haste thee, Nymph, dnd bring with thee 
Mirth dnd youthful jollity, 

Quips dnd cranks dnd wanton wiles 
Nods dnd becks dnd wreathed smiles 
Such as love to lurk in Hebe’s cheek. 


Can you imagine a procession of happy creatures trailing along to 
such a tempo of pedantically accurate “ands” ? 

Webster’s New International Dictionary quite frankly admits 
that the syllabic pronunciation indicated in the dictionary would 
be formal and pedantic in ordinary usage. 

If even Webster fails us, without a thorough mastery of his 
guide to pronunciation in the preface, what is there for us to do but 
to study speech scientifically. I personally am heartily in accord 
with the International System of Phonetics, because it correlates the 
science of all languages. It is more and more being used for the 
teaching of modern foreign languages. If we used it for the study 
of our own speech, we should be mastering not a few problems of 
other languages as well. It seems to be the simplest and the most 
consistent system, affording a knowledge of what is most practicable 
as well as what is ideal. 

Until we have studied the science of speech, we are not in a 
position to decide what matters in speech, what is right and what 
is wrong, what is essential and what is nonessential. Until we are 
so trained, until our mind is able to interpret accurately what our 
ears hear, I am afraid we are not going to be able to determine the 
wisest methods of speech improvement. 

Of this I am sure, that for the student what is said is of vastly 
greater importance than consciousness of the way in which it is 
said, and that for every ten minutes of technical instruction there 
ought to be forty minutes of free and spontaneous speech; that 
technical training should come at the end of lessons rather than at 
the beginning, that correction should be as far as possible personal 
rather than public, and that the biggest influence on the students 
should be the consistent, spirited, and natural example that their 
teachers set them. 
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THE ANNOTATED ENGLISH CLASSIC 


JULIAN W. ABERNETHY 
Burlington, Vermont 


In a recent number of the English Journal Professor Canby 
expresses the opinion that ‘‘perhaps nine-tenths of the energy that 
has been spent in the teaching of English in the past”’ has resulted 
only in a “failure to do more than boost the unwilling, reduce 
the illiterate to relative literacy, and give a book or two to the 
bookless.”” This is discouraging testimony from one who is 
earnestly engaged in the fruitless labor he describes. Surely 
“something is rotten in the state of Denmark.” The state of 
Freshman English at Yale evidently is not inspiring, and doubtless 
it is typical. Obviously the paramount duty of the hour is to 
search for the sources of this deplorable inefficiency and failure. 

It is probably true that no subject in the high-school or college 
curriculum is so unsatisfactorily taught as is literature. And this 
is due not so much to the fact that literature is a difficult subject 
to teach as it is to the very general assumption that it is an easy 
subject to teach, and therefore may safely be committed to 
inexperienced teachers, with the expectation that by a diligent 
attention to duty and the backing of a benign pedagogical provi- 
dence they will somehow lead students into delightful companion- 
ship with the world’s great authors. The result to a large extent 
is more than failure; it is disastrous, because not only is the brief 
and precious opportunity of the student for acquiring literary 
tastes for a lifetime wasted but his incipient impulses toward 
literary culture are often blasted in the bud. 

We frequently hear the complaint among teachers of English 
that their students openly profess to “hate literature,’’ a dis- 
closure that generally indicates poor work of teacher rather than 
poor taste of student. Moreover it usually reveals the fact 
that the teacher hates literature quite as cordially as does the 
student, or at least is quite as destitute as the student of any 
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effective realization of the beauty and power of the subject 
with which they are together laboring. No teacher is competent 
to teach literature who does not love literature, and the reform 
most needed in the English department of school and college 
is a test of the instructor’s literary tastes and aptitudes before he 
is permitted to exercise a paralyzing influence upon the callow and 
sensitive minds of students. 

During the early years of experimental teaching of literature, 
when it was a new subject of systematic study with no established 
methods of treatment, a realization of unpreparedness brought 
forth from teachers a general cry for help, and enterprising 
publishers rushed to the rescue with the needed life preservers. 
The “annotated edition,’”’ elaborated in a marvelous way, com- 
prehensively inclusive of all that a teacher needs to know or do, 
has come to be the chief instrument of instruction in the English 
classroom. So perfect is this little machine that the teacher has only 
to touch the button, as it were,and the textbook does the rest. Every 
schoolbook publisher has his “‘series’’ of annotated classics, and 
every editor strains his ingenuity to devise new features that will 
be attractive to the teacher and help sell the book. A few pages 
of text—the Ancient Mariner, for example—are expanded to a 
good-sized volume, containing introduction, biography, bibli- 
ography, chronological tables, historical background, critical esti- 
mates, maps, illustrations, footnotes, back notes, suggestions for 
teachers, topics for study, questions for review, questions for exami- 
nation, and what not that can be invented. 

Such a barrage of pedagogical entanglements pretty effectually 
cuts off the student’s approach to the literature itself; the poem or 
essay to be studied is concealed as a fine house is concealed by a 
network of stagings erected for rebuilding the structure. So 
extensive has become this editorial paraphernalia that envelops a 
classic, it is now a fair question whether the annotated edition is 
not a menace to the teaching of literature rather than an aid. The 
efficient teacher is not benefited by it and is unwilling to have his 
functions usurped by an impertinent editor, and the inefficient 
teacher is injured by it, being encouraged to hobble on crutches 
instead of making a self-respecting effort to cure his infirmities. 
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An editorial cicerone at the doorway of every literary shrine, for- 
cing his services upon student and teacher, is likely to be both a 
despot and a nuisance. It is depressing to hear Mr. A. C. Benson, 
himself an experienced teacher as well as maker of literature, say 
with a suggestion of despair in his tone that he is not ‘‘a great 
advocate of using English literature in schools for textbooks.” 
And this is his reason, as if there were no escape from the ubiquitous 
annotator: ‘The treatment of literature by commentators is, as 
a rule, so profoundly unintelligent that I should be sorry to see it 
reduced to a subject” for classroom drill. Fine scruples like this 
respecting the dignity of a classic are too seldom encountered. 

The genesis of the annotated classic reveals the source of many 
of its misfortunes. It was born in England and reared in America, 
where it has flourished like the green bay tree, attaining to a prodi- 
gious growth. During the seventies selections from the great 
masterpieces began to appear in the schools of England. In the 
preparation of these books the editors had only the precedent of 
classical teaching as a guide, and so the treatment of an English 
text was essentially the same as that of a Latin or Greek text, 
concerned mainly with a study of words—etymology, grammar, 
history, parallelisms, analogues. Many of these early school 
editions were brought to this country and reprinted for use in 
American schools. It was a commendable but unfortunate effort 
to add literature to the prevailing curriculum. Boys and girls of 
that period were supposed to acquire a love for Milton’s poetry 
through such information as contained in this note: ‘‘ Thus sitting 
—thus to sit. The termination ing supplanted the Old English 
infinitive in am or en, or more commonly the dative of the infinitive 
enne’’; and by the aid of illuminating definitions like this: ‘‘ Pace 
—step. Fr. pas, It. passo, L. passus, a step. Cf. Par. Lost, X, 588.” 
Just how facts like these were related to the interpretation of poetry 
is an impenetrable mystery: 

The supreme achievement of this method of annotation is the 
Clarendon Press Series, of which it seems almost a sacrilege to 
speak disparagingly. Many of us have in our student days 
battened on this juiceless fodder, and somehow survived with a 
taste for poetry. As exhibits of patient and minute scholarship 
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these books are truly marvelous, and we owe to them much that is 
useful, especially the lesson of respect for an English classic. 
Indeed I confess to a kind of shamefaced affection for some of these 
dun-colored little volumes, as well as for Hales’s Longer English 
Poems. But admiration gives way to reget, for in strict truth 
these books, which have exercised a dominating influence in the 
English schools and hardly less in our own, have been the source 
of wide mischief in the literature classroom, because of their 
distorted estimate of the importance of adventitious facts that can 
be gathered about a literary text. For example, in Browne’s notes 
to Comus two hundred and twenty-five parallelisms and cross- 
references are indicated, one for every four lines of the poem. Of 
these allusions and quotations seventy-nine are from Shakespeare, 
forty from the Faerie Queene, and thirty-two from Greek and 
Latin authors. It is inconceivable that student or teacher, except 
possibly in the postgraduate work of the university, can make any 
profitable use of such learned lumber. 

Annotators trained in the Clarendon Press school, unable to 
escape from the traditions of classical teaching, fail to distinguish 
between literature and philology. They not only make the study 
of literature a dull study of words, but make the text a convenient 
peg on which to hang all sorts of information that may be inciden- 
tally instructive, matters of grammar, orthography, history, politics, 
elocution, composition, and even propaganda against the Germans. 
And a certain dignity is given to this process by calling it “correla- 
tion.””’ The poet Yeats says, in describing his school experience, 
“I was worst of all at literature, for we read Shakespeare for his 
grammar exclusively.”’ Similar perversion of literary study in 
the English universities led Huxley to protest: ‘‘ The establishment 
of professional chairs of philology under the name of literature may 
be a profit to science, but is really a fraud practiced upon letters.”’ 
The practice of this fraud upon literature will continue so long as 
editors and instructors of presumable authority continue to thrust 
upon students impertinent information, problems, review sum- 
maries, examination questions, and the innumerable other clever 
inventions for obstructing their way to a direct appreciation and 
enjoyment of the text. ‘In the literary study of the schools,” 
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said Professor Corson, ‘‘the subject-matter is generally subor- 
dinated to, and its virtue quite nullified by, verbal and syntactical 
exegesis, and other schoolmaster things, which are dealt with for 
their own sake.’’ Much of this schoolmaster rubbish has been 
cleared away since Professor Corson’s day, but there is much yet 
to be removed before the poets can get a fair chance to be seen and 
heard. 

“Annotations of all kinds are an evil,’’ says Professor Manly, 
‘a very necessary evil in reading Shakespeare surely, but an evil 
that is ultimately transformed into good.” This is the duty and 
difficult task of the annotator, to transform a necessary evil into 
an unquestionable good, to give the student just the aid he needs, 
without detracting from the freshness of the classic, or blunting 
the edge of his enjoyment. James T. Fields in one of his essays 
remarks that “‘reading Shakespeare through a margin of notes is 
like playing the piano with mittens on,’’ and quotes a famous 
actress who said: ‘‘Shakespeare sets his readers’ minds on fire with 
flashes of genius; his commentators follow close behind with 
buckets of water, putting out the flames.” We can never know 
how many young literary enthusiasms have perished in the cold 
water of unintelligent annotations. 

One of the chief errors committed by the annotator is super- 
fluous annotation, explaining the obvious in extensive detail, often 
creating difficulties where none naturally exist in order that there 
may be something to annotate, satisfying the student’s curiosity 
before it is aroused. It is difficult to maintain a correct equation 
between the student’s need and the editor’s knowledge. A little 
pedantry in the exploitation of information, dug up it may be at 
great cost of time and patience, is a perfectly human weakness. 
(I speak from experience, having undoubtedly committed most of 
the sins against which I am inveighing.) What editor can resist 
the temptation to put into his notes the results of a long search 
for the origin of a quotation, or of minute investigation of some 
point of special interest to himself? An editor of Macbeth, in a 
widely used ‘‘series,”’ gives large space to a discussion of the 
unanswerable question whether the witch scenes were borrowed by 
Shakespeare from Middleton or by Middleton from Shakespeare. 
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Speculative research of this character belongs only in the university 
seminary, and is worse than useless in a high-school textbook. 

Often notes are phenomenally worthless. In a recent book of 
American prose selections, an allusion to the “Claude Loraine 
glass” is explained by this luminous note: “Claude Gelée 
(1600-82), a French painter of landscapes.”’ Mechanical transcrip- 
tions like this from the dictionaries, with no logical relation to the 
text, are paralyzing to both energy and curiosity of the student. 
Left to his own devices, or with a hint from the teacher, he might 
look up the matter for himself and learn much about it; but by the 
aid of the note he passes on in ignorance. Another type of useless 
note is the note that itself stands in need of annotation, like this 
explanation of the grave-digger’s ‘‘argal” in Hamlet: “A mal- 
apropoism for ergo (therefore).’’ Of course if the word ‘“ malapro- 
poism”’ had appeared in the text, the editor would have made a 
long note explaining its meaning and interesting origin. Instead 
of elucidation, such notes furnish only additional obfuscation for 
the student’s puzzled mind. 

Allied to this kind of annotation is that of the specialist who 
betrays his particular bias in a trail of technical terms. For the 
editor who is persistently pointing the student’s attention to ‘‘the 
effect of the litotes,’’ to an ‘‘example of hendiadys,” of “‘dative of 
reference,’ and of “‘hortatory subjunctive,” there can be no hope 
of literary salvation; for his students, if he has any, literature is a 
“lost cause.” Another editor indulges his whim for quoting 
favorite passages of poetry, and puts into his notes an amount of 
quoted poetry equal to the whole of the poem he is editing. And 
another editor is a devotee of ‘‘research’’; in an edition of Milton’s 
Minor Poems he contributes to the student’s comprehension of 
Milton’s qualities this cryptic information: “In all of these boy- 
hood poems the influence of Sylvester is especially marked.” 
Naturally the student, and the average teacher, does not know 
Sylvester from Jupiter Tonans, and therefore cannot know whether 
the influence of this obscure poet is a good or a bad influence. 

The crowning abuse of the typical annotated classic is the 
excessive supply of so-called aids for the teacher—question lists for 
daily class work, for review, for examination; topics for discussion, 
for reports, for home work, for composition; ‘‘suggestions”’ for 
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rhetorical analysis, expositions, dramatizations, graphs, illustrations, 
pronunciations; ‘‘exercises” ad infinitum. The accommodating 
editor provides for every possible emergency of the classroom, and 
the teacher, whom he has practically supplanted, has only to carry 
out the doctor’s directions and administer the medicine. Often 
the time required by these ‘‘exercises” exceeds the whole time 
assigned to the subject. Here for example is a classic for which 
two hundred and ninety-nine questions and topics are provided, 
calling for an amount of time equal to fourteen weeks of four 
periods each for the treatment of these question lists alone, whereas 
the time allowed for this selection in the usual program is about 
six weeks. The proportions to which this pedagogical impertinence 
has grown is truly astonishing. It is a gross affront to the intelli- 
gence of every teacher of literature, for these ready-made exercises 
are prepared on the general assumption that all teachers are 
incompetent, without ideas, initiative, energy, or self-respect, lack- 
ing in the most fundamental features of their professional work, 
and perfectly willing to become automatons. If one protests to 
the publishers, one gets the glib answer that they supply what the 
teachers demand, and that, anyhow, they are not doing business 
for the sake of reforming the profession; they are making books 
to sell. 

Indeed the commercial exploitation of the annotated classic 
is one of its principal misfortunes. In reality the publisher, not 
the teacher, exercises the dominant influence in the classroom; the 
editor is acquiescent, and in the choice of editors the thrifty publisher 
does not overlook the advertising advantage of eminent names. 
Distinguished university professors lend their names and reputa- 
tions with surprising readiness, undertaking without hesitation to 
prepare literary texts for high schools, profusely furnished with 
aids of all sorts, including even ‘‘atmospheric notes,’”’ although 
they may never have taught a high-school class in literature in their 
lives. If some enterprising publisher were to induce ex-president 
Taft to edit Milton’s Minor Poems, he would undoubtedly 
have a “‘best seller,”” whatever might be the opinions of the best 
teachers. 

The assistance of the annotator is necessary, but it must be 
rendered with disciplined intelligence and sturdy common sense. 
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Experience is the first requisite for his editorial work. To every 
note or suggestion he offers he must put the question: What use 
can the student or teacher make of this? To answer this question 
he must know the student’s mind as well as the needs and limita- 
tions of the teacher; and he must not mistake a high-school student 
for a university student. And his conscience must not permit him 
to convert a teacher of good possibilities into a drudge for turning 
acrank. To exhibit an exhaustive knowledge of the text is not so 
important as to exhibit love and enthusiasm for its beauty and 
power. How to kindle this enthusiasm in the minds of teachers and 
pupils is in reality the editor’s main problem. The competent 
editor will be independent, not too observant of the wishes of either 
publisher or teacher, having ideas of his own to propagate and 
ideals to inspire. He will do nothing for teacher or pupil that 
would better be done by themselves; and he will never commit the 
crime of placing notes at the bottom of the page. If he dwells now 
and then on words rich in historic and poetic meaning, he will 
make sure not to detach the interest from the subject in hand. 
One goal only he will keep in view, the clear and appreciative 
understanding of the text. Says Professor Dowden, a great teacher 
and wise editor, in his edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, “To 
render Shakespeare’s meaning clear has been my aim. I do not 
make his poetry an occasion for giving lessons in etymology.” 
This is perhaps a sufficiently comprehensive guide for anybody who 
would undertake to annotate an English classic. 

The most effective way to help teachers and students is to hold 
in due respect their ability to help themselves. When teachers of 
literature are more self-reliant and self-respecting, they will rebel 
against the usurpation of their rights and dignities by the annotated 
edition, and will cease to repeat parrot-like the interminable 
“exercises ’’ put into their mouths by the accommodating annotator; 
they will restore the literary masterpiece to its primacy of interest, 
and relegate to a proper subordination the distracting accompani- 
ments of pedagogical ingenuity. The only annotator of impor- 
tance, in the eyes of students, is the teacher himself; failing to 
command confidence in this respect, he must fail altogether. 
Teaching by the book brings its own punishment. 
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THE BEST STUDENTS AND THE WORST STUDENTS 


ALICE D. SNYDER 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 

Teachers of required English courses have long been painfully 
aware of the difficult problem offered by the “worst students” in 
any class. Many an experiment has been tried in the hope of 
finding a method that will enable these students to gain from the 
course all that they are capable of gaining, without retarding the 
progress of others or unduly monopolizing the instructor’s time 
and energy. Professional tutoring, student tutoring, supplemen- 
tary class work, and special sections bear witness to the reality 
and the widespread recognition of this all too persistent problem. 

Comparatively recently these same teachers have become, many 
of them, keenly conscious of the special problem offered by the 
“‘best students” in the class. Realizing, with the educational psy- 
chologists and others, that our democratic institutions in general 
fail to do all that they should for the potential leaders, for the 
gifted few, English teachers have been frankly asking themselves 
whether the very best students in the Freshman course, for instance, 
show at the end of the year the same degree of improvement, of 
positive gain in ability, that is shown by those whose attainments 
at the outset were less. And some teachers, at least, have had to 
answer in the negative. 

In trying to make the Freshman English work at Vassar College 
meet the special needs of the best and worst students, as well as 
those of the rank and file, the English Department has for some 
years used a method known in common parlance as the “ Freshman 
English Shift.” It is not, in its main outlines, an original method; 
it has been used with varying degrees of success and failure by 
some other institutions and by at least one other department at 
Vassar; but the Freshman English teachers there have tried it 
out so thoroughly, and have found its results so satisfactory, that 
their experiment seems worth recording. 
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When the method was first adopted, about five years ago, half 
of the students consistently spoke of it as a ‘‘shifting of sections,”’ 
and the other half as a ‘“‘sifting.’”’ As a matter of fact the word 
“‘sift”’ fairly well described the process as it was inaugurated. 
After a trial period of three weeks the teachers of the thirteen or 
fourteen Freshman sections met together, reported on the types 
of students they had found allotted them by chance, and then 
redistributed (where schedule considerations allowed) in such a 
way as to class together those students who obviously needed the 
same sort of training. The redistribution resulted in sections that 
were, roughly speaking, graded; but for the first year or two the 
attempt was made not to disturb the original sections more than 
necessary, simply to “‘sift’’ out the few students who clearly 
belonged elsewhere. At the present time the sorting is done in a 
very thorough-going fashion. 

Naturally the method was not adopted without hesitation and 
even trepidation on the part of some of the teachers. There was 
not much to go by in the way of experience, and several different 
kinds of disaster loomed up as possibilities. It seemed quite likely 
that the students relegated to the lowest sections would feel dis- 
graced, and consequently too discouraged to do their best work; 
that both the low and the average sections might miss the stimulus 
to be gained from the presence of more brilliant minds; and that 
within any given section of whatever grade, there might be too 
little variety to keep things moving. Moreover, the teachers were 
advised, on a priori grounds, that such segregation could not fit 
students for life, since life does not do its grouping according to a 
graded system. But the idea that education ought to be more 
rational than the chances of ordinary life prevailed, and it was so 
clear that the different grades of students needed different kinds 
of training that the method was adopted tentatively. After 
several years of trial all the Freshman teachers agree, I believe, 
that the Shift is no longer an experiment but an accepted policy, 
one to be improved upon without doubt but not to be repudiated. 
The improvements made recently, and those suggested for the 
near future, are all in the way of applying the principle of shifting 
even more thoroughly than before. 
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The essential points of the system as it has been worked out to 
date are as follows: 

The basis of shifting —For practical reasons interchanges are 
made only between sections scheduled to meet at the same hours, 
but within each group of three or four sections thus scheduled the 
shifting is done as thoroughly as is possible on the basis of the first 
three weeks’ work supplemented by information gleaned from 
entrance records. The shifting has been facilitated recently by 
the formulation in common terms of the special points at which 
the different teachers test their students’ ability during the trial 
period. These points are stated in terms of the twofold process of 
communication, reading and writing, which forms the general 
subject-matter of the course: (1) the ability to get experience, 
from life at first hand or from literature; (2) the ability to do 
something with that experience—relate, compare, make new appli- 
cations of ideas, etc.; (3) the ability to communicate experience 
by means of language; and (4) the power of self-criticism and that 
of using intelligently the criticism of others in order to develop the 
ability the course demands. 

Explanations made to the students.—The students are told about 
the shifting quite frankly. The instructors explain that the 
general plan is to group in such a way that each individual will get 
the training that she most needs, and they do not hesitate to 
describe the character of the different sections in which the students 
find themselves after the shift. It has proved to be worth while to 
remind the students in the best sections, who are likely to be a 
trifle too elated at first, that they have been grouped together so 
that they can make just as much actual progress in the course of 
the year as any of the others—that is, come out just as far in 
advance of their starting-point; and to tell those in the poorest 
sections that they are by no means predestined to receive low 
marks throughout the year—that the training they receive in the 
low sections will enable them to make more progress than they could 
hope to make in the higher ones, and to win correspondingly better 
marks. It has also been found helpful to explain very clearly, for 
the sake of those students who may feel that they have been mis- 
placed, that the grouping cannot be carried out perfectly because of 
schedule difficulties, that it pretends only to approximate the ideal. 
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Means of insuring agreement in general aims and standards.— 
There are several features of the course that tend to counteract the 
differences in aims and standards that might easily result from the 
process of segregation, involving as it does deliberate differentiation 
of methods. For one thing, there is a common examination for all 
sections. Sometimes, moreover, the teachers agree to use one or 
two common pieces of reading in the course of the year, though 
ordinarily the reading is chosen in accordance with special needs 
and interests of the different sections, the students themselves often 
taking an active part in its selection. Then there are always from 
four to six general lectures during the year, attended by all the 
students, lectures explaining the subject-matter of English study, 
the purpose and place of the Freshman course, and the relation of 
the different parts of the course—the work in reading and that in 
writing. Finally, there is a Freshman English paper, the Sampler, 
that prints the best of the themes submitted, from whatever 
section. This paper, which pretends to be no more than a labora- 
tory sheet, is edited by students elected to represent the different 
sections, assisted by two associate editors from the faculty. The 
themes that appear in the Sampler are used extensively as the 
subject of class discussion and criticism, and serve admirably to 
keep before the lower sections a fairly high standard of workmanship. 

Special arrangement made for deficient students ——During the 
first years of the experiment it was found that students who failed 
at mid-years were apt to be discouraged for the rest of the 
course, even as they had been under the old system. Sometimes 
they tried to tutor and make up their first-semester work while 
carrying, or attempting to carry, second-semester work in class; 
but they were seldom successful in this, for the fact that they were 
putting much of their effort on work far beyond them lessened 
their chances of gaining any credit at all. And, whether they had 
prospects of removing their first-semester condition or not, they 
frequently had only a second-semester condition to look forward 
to in June; for although they were improving slowly, they realized 
that there was little likelihood of their reaching second-semester 
standards by the end of the year. To meet this situation, a further 
application of the principle of shifting has been made in the past 
three years. All the students who fail at mid-years (with the 
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exception of those obliged to drop the course entirely) are now 
grouped in one or more special sections, which are scheduled for 
odd hours that are sure to accommodate them. ‘The students in 
these “‘deficient sections”’ are not forced to try work of second- 
semester difficulty at once, but are given relatively easy tasks at 
first, and more difficult ones exactly as soon as they are individually 
ready for them. They are told at the outset that few of them can 
hope to get their full six hours’ credit by the end of the year, but 
that they will be given just what they earn, five hours’, four hours’, 
or, in case they do no more than reach first-semester standards, 
three hours’ credit. Instead of trying to carry on two courses of 
work, one designed to remove the first-semester deficiency and the 
other to gain advance credit, the students now concentrate on the 
one course, which serves the double purpose. Provision is made 
by which students who gain four or five hours’ credit can make up 
the remainder by taking summer-school courses, taking a special 
one-hour course their Sophomore year, or, if they lack only the 
one hour, by writing a number of themes during the vacation, 
without supervision. As was expected, the possibility of getting 
four or five hours’ credit has proved to be a positive stimulus, 
whereas the likelihood of getting a “‘flunk-note”’ in the regular six- 
hour course served as just the opposite. 

It is not easy to measure accurately the results of such a system 
as this, but it is possible to make a few definite assertions. It is 
certainly true that the shifting has not issued in the disaster that 
was feared by some. Most of the students in the lowest sections 
learn soon to think of their segregation in terms of opportunity 
offered instead of disgrace inflicted. Moreover, both the poor 
students and the mediocre ones, far from missing the stimulus of 
the quicker minds, tend to be more alert and interesting in their 
class discussions, now that they are grouped with their peers, than 
they were when overawed by a few dominating highbrows. In 
fact, by increasing the self-confidence of the lower-grade students, 
and by making it possible in all cases to adapt the class work to 
differing abilities and differing interests, the shifting has added 
variety and zest instead of producing the monotonous uniformity 
that was predicted. The very few exceptions to this rule are to be 
accounted for by the fact that certain types of mediocre students 
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offer very special problems that have only gradus!y been defining 
themselves. 

In the case of the deficient students tables have been kept 
showing the amount of credit gained at different points, the rapidity 
with which deficiencies are removed, etc., and these tables offer 
something in the way of definite objective evidence. For example, 
they show that for the two years before the special deficient sections 
were established, of the students who failed in January only 33 
per cent one year and 38 per cent the other had completed their 
Freshman work by the following September; while under the new 
system the corresponding figures were 62 per cent and 65 per cent. 
It must be admitted, in noting this rather remarkable improvement, 
that the teachers have sometimes yielded to the temptation to give 
more time to the deficient students than they did before, as the 
work of the special section is highly individualized; but the time 
saved by the abolition of the tutor system, which called for much 
faculty supervision, in part compensates for what reprehensible 
generosity may exist. 

In the case of the best students it is certainly fair to say that 
they do much better work than under the old system. By the end 
of the year the students in the high-grade sections are able to read 
appreciatively much more difficult material than could have been 
used to advantage in the ungraded sections, and they have an in- 
terest in workmanship that results in some really excellent writing. 

After all, however, the best proof that the experiment has 
succeeded is to be found in the whole-hearted acceptance the 
system has won for itself. It is really felt to be satisfactory in 
that it solves fairly well the problems of several different kinds of 
students: the students who, in the ungraded classes, were tempted 
to rest on past attainments and failed to progress, much as they 
might need a training that only the Freshman course could give; 
those who failed to advance because they were constantly flounder- 
ing in tasks that were too difficult; those who failed to develop 
initiative, leaving all responsibility for class discussion to a few 
brilliant colleagues. Others whose problems have been solved 
could easily be named. And the fact that, in the case of certain 
problems, the new system has made clear how much is still to be 
accomplished is only another point in its favor. 
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THE THEATER PUBLIC: A QUESTION FOR 
THE COLLEGE 


ALLEN CRAFTON 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 


Though we believe in the practical and aesthetic values of good 
drama to a community, we are neglecting to enlist the most useful 
single force which can bring our belief into reality. Im many of 
our small colleges, and frequently in our universities, we teachers 
are scanning lines of Macbeth and semi-annually attending a slipshod 
performance of the badly written, antiquated piece of popular 
dramaturgy played by a misguided or unguided dramatic club, and 
going our ways complacently assuming that our duty is fulfilled 
toward the students’ most vital art. 

No one who has experienced the pleasure and stimulus that 
comes from witnessing a good play adequately presented needs 
further word to convince him of the drama’s practical and aesthetic 
values; but all who are in touch with our present-day theater know 
that our highest hope upon entering the playhouse doors is to be 
granted an hour of diversion that is free from coarseness or mental 
insults. I quote a well-known critic: ‘‘A person of intelligence 
and taste who casually takes a chance on going to a play is likely, 
twenty-two times out of twenty-three, to have his intelligence 
insulted and his taste offended.”’ 

It has long been the mode to hold the theatrical manager 
responsible for our dissatisfaction with the drama. He has 
repeatedly flung back at us: “I give you what the public wants!” 
This continues to be his vindication. In proof of his statement 
he increases his bank account, his audiences, and his theaters. He 
has stilled the most persistent of his critics; and we are obliged 
to admit that he has spoken the truth. In the face of this truth 
we must turn our attention to the audience. If we desire to see 


t Formerly director of The Prairie Playhouse. 
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the drama develop into anything higher than it is at present, we 
must change the tastes of the audience; and our sole hope of 
changing these tastes lies in education. 

Within the very statement of the manager is the assertion that 
drama belongs to the people. At no time in the long history of 
the theater has there been a period of splendid productivity when 
an eager and aroused public did not press it upon the writers and 
producers. A painter, a sculptor, a poet, may create his master- 
piece in loneliness and obscurity; a playwright must have an 
audience for his play. In our country the audience (except a 
negligible minority) is without standards of judgment, without 
critical ability, without strong desires for a spiritual or intellectual 
experience in the theater; it can therefore exert no sober nor 
uplifting influence on the dramatist and the producer; and they 
are giving to the public a steady stream of stupidity which is all 
but ready to take a place among the fine arts. Mistaking a lack 
of discrimination for judgment, they are laboring to please the 
audience (which they epitomize in the tired business man), but 
always with the condition that they may increase the box-office 
receipts. They have lowered and commercialized the people’s 
great art into anatomical displays, burlesque farce, and ‘‘shows”’ 
to which the art of drama is unrelated. 

We who have been swept from our little selves by the lofty 
poetry of Euripides, or been made intellectually comfortable by the 
high comedy of Jones, have a feeling of rebellion against this 
deluge of music-hall art, vaudeville ‘“‘hokum,” the motion picture 
melodrama. ‘Those of us who have seen Ibsen, Shaw, Fitch strip 
our brothers and sisters to their inmost selves and lay their hearts 
and minds bare to our own; who have smiled with Barrie, laughed 
with Wilde, and shuddered with Galsworthy; who have listened 
to Nora, Hamlet, and Peter Pan; who have lived for a season 
among great wills clashing and triumphing—those of us, I say, cherish 
rich and living memories which make us unwilling to accept the 
stupid sensations aroused by the glitter of the “‘Follies” and the 
risqué pleasantries of our bedroom farces. Yet, our only contribu- 
tion toward a betterment of the present condition is a feeble protest. 
We go on smugly scanning Macbeth, discussing unessentials, and 
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attending college theatricals, never suspecting that our neglect 
passes judgment on ourselves and binds the future with the same 
chains of stupidity which hold us. 

Through our college doors pass annually many thousand boys 
and girls. They enter at the formative period of their minds and 
wills; they pass out, men and women, to become an influential 
part of our great public. During this period of schooling, they 
are guided toward an appreciation of good literature; they are 
literally forced to read good literature in the hope that they will 
acquire a liking for it. Again, they are urged or compelled to 
hear good music that their ears may be trained to Beethoven rather 
than Irving Berlin. They are kept in touch with good architecture 
that their eyes may be trained to recognize the beauties of line 
and mass. They are surrounded by good pictures and requested 
to attend courses in the history of art that they may learn to find 
pleasure in Rembrandt and Constable rather than in Mutt-and- 
Jeff cartoons. Concerning drama they are taught little or nothing. 
Occasionally we find in our curriculums a course in early English 
plays, that is, in the moralities and miracles, which are as far 
removed from anything vital and practical in drama as an Egyptian 
hieroglyphic is distant from the Sistine Madonna. Very occasion- 
ally, a sensitive teacher or a dean of women is shocked into an appeal 
to the young people not to attend the motion picture theaters; 
but with the appeal usually comes no suggestion as to what shall 
take the place of the pictures to satisfy the students’ natural 
craving for theatrical entertainment. 

Fully 50 per cent of our colleges have conservatories of music, 
with music buildings, staffs of trained teachers, and courses of 
concerts given by visiting artists; but we cannot hope to make 
more than a small proportion of the student body appreciative of 
music. We blush if our libraries do not count their books on litera- 
ture in tens of thousands; we labor painstakingly, unceasingly, to 
present beauties of Keats and Browning; but we dare not believe 
that more than a small minority will retain a keen interest in these 
writers. Yet, despite the fact that there is scarcely a student in 
any institution who, when he becomes a part of the public, will not 
be found at least once a month within the auditorium of some 
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theater, we are allowing that boy or girl to go out into the world 
without any endeavor to give him a standard of judgment for his 
own great art; without any attempt to convince him that there is a 
keener pleasure in an intellectual smile than is found in a slap- 
stick guffaw; without trying to prove to him by actual presenta- 
tion of plays that there is a spiritual experience to be found in good 
plays which is more desirable than the pleasure which is found in 
the unhampered view of a chorus girl’s back or the suggestive utter- 
ance of a low comedian. I quote another noted critic: ‘‘ Eight 
out of ten young gentlemen in our American universities prefer 
the “Follies” to Ibsen as they prefer the histrionism of Miss Ann 
Pennington to Mrs. Fiske.” 

But, apart from the consideration of raising the standard of 
judgment of the passive spectators in our theaters, there is another 
reason for this education of college men and women. Many of 
our graduates become teachers; and almost without exception 
those who go to our high schools and smaller colleges as teachers 
of English are confronted with the necessity of ‘‘ putting on plays.” 
They have no knowledge of what a good play is; they have not 
an inkling of how to go about their task. What is the result ? 
The usual mode of procedure is to send to some play publishing 
house, which recommends a badly written, worthless play; and 
this is inadequately presented to the townspeople by an untrained 
cast. Time, money, nervous energy—and opportunity—are wasted. 
The poor teacher is blameless. She is not aware that a play by a 
master may be secured as easily as a play by a hack writer; that 
such a play is more easily acted because the master dramatist has 
better drawn his characters and more thoughtfully worked out his 
situations. The college is to blame for its neglect in not providing 
her with a simple knowledge of plays and staging. 

If we do wish to see a more highly trained audience which must 
in turn bring to us better plays; and if we believe that the greatest 
single force which will contribute to a more desirable condition is 
the college (and I judge that most of us hold these opinions), then 
our immediate work lies with the problem of dramatic education 
in our colleges. The question therefore arises, ‘Well, what can 


be done ?”’ 
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Even if it were possible it would be impracticable to present a 
scheme of organization which would be applicable to all or any 
schools; but we may suggest a change of attitude toward drama 
on the part of the college educator; and outline broadly certain 
adventures in the field which are proving successful in various 
college communities. 

The college attitude toward drama is frequently either one of 
pedantry or thoughtlessness. If the first, we teach drama simply 
as literature; we revel in the poetry of “Cenci,” and discuss 
enthusiastically the sources of ‘‘Titus Andronicus.” If this is 
our attitude, we must open our eyes to the full meaning of drama. 
Drama is not a simple art, but is composed of all the arts and 
calls upon them for its interpretation. No greater unfairness can 
threaten drama than that of being treated as literature solely. 
This is like studying a picture through an analysis of the canvas 
and the paint pots. True, a play should always be literature; 
but it should be much more. The written play is but the canvas 
and colors; the complete presentation on the stage is the picture. 
In creating this presentation the drama becomes related to oratory, 
painting, architecture, and frequently to dancing and music. The 
drama is written for the theater; and in the theater alone can all 
the arts work together in unity for the creation of a single effect: 
the play. The pedant is ever in danger of deadening rather than 
quickening the student’s interest in good drama. 

If our attitude is one of thoughtlessness, we allow our students 
to go unguided in their dramatic efforts; we allow the universal 
instinct for mimicry to find expression as best it can without our 
help. Because of this attitude, the students stumble along with 
their dramatic club, not working toward a conscious goal, doing 
nothing that is intentioned, seeking never to create, but only to 
repeat. Dramatics exist only for what amusement may be derived 
from the performances, which are always accepted with great 
leniency. We expect the best from our college journalists, debaters, 
athletes; we offer them adequate training that they may give their 
best. We offer the student interested in drama no help, no train- 
ing; and we are content that his work shall be far below his capa- 
bilities. The result of this attitude is that the student leaves 
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college believing that his Alma Mater has placed her stamp of 
approval on his low standard of plays and productions; a standard 
which in an astounding number of cases is no higher than that of 
the average commercial play. 

Only when we are willing to see the insufficiency of our present 
attitudes, can the concrete question of a new order in college 
dramatics be approached. Then we shall find that the study of 
drama divides itself as readily as does a science into textbook work 
which may be carried on in the classroom, and creative work which 
must be carried on in the laboratory. There should be courses 
in drama just as there are courses in literature and painting. 
True, courses in Shakespere are usually offered; but to give a 
student understanding of and stimulate his enthusiasm for the 
drama, one must provide something more inclusive than the perusal 
of a Shakesperian text. Courses should be offered which afford 
him an acquaintance with other great dramatists of the past: 
Marlowe, Dekker, Goldsmith, Sheridan; others in which the best 
work of our modern English playwrights is read: plays of Jones, 
Pinero, Shaw, Wilde, Hankin, Houghton; still other courses in 
which Spanish, French, Italian, German, Russian, and Scandinavian 
drama is studied. And these plays should be studied, not alone 
from the standpoint of style and technique, but as visualized 
stories, as fascinating influences toward creating alert and discrimi- 
nating theater auditors. In such courses, properly taught, the 
pleasure of play reading is encouraged; a sense of judgment is 
established; and an interest in dramatic art may be aroused. No 
one who has been led to the appreciation of the plays of Galsworthy 
or Singe or Pinero can fail to see the difference between them and the 
bag of theatrical tricks which is dumped upon our stage in the aver- 
age commercial ‘‘show.’’ If possible a course in playwriting should 
be offered, wherein the student may apply the knowledge of tech- 
nique he has gained in trying his hand at the creation of characters 
and in plotting their action throughout a play. For no one can 
write a play without having his standard of plays raised and his 
respect for good plays increased appreciably. Nor is it absurd to 
purpose a course in the theater of today, a course treating the me- 
chanical forces of modern stage equipment, the artistic forces of 
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color, design, and lighting, the literary, intellectual, and social 
forces which, having been discovered, are being applied in the 
European dramatic centers toward developing the greater theater 
of the future. Such a course would open to the student’s mind an 
impressive realization of the power and splendor of his own art. 
But this is not all. It is one thing to read ‘“‘ Mary Goes First,”’ 
and another to get the full content of the dialogue, the illusion of 
actual life as the play is acted upon the stage. It is one thing to 
discuss the beauty to be obtained through effective light and color, 
and another to see light and color perform their miracles before our 
eyes. If we wish to raise the standard of our audience through 
our college, we should have a laboratory theater. The majority 
of colleges have small theaters, or halls with stages at one end; 
if not, there is usually a building which at a surprisingly low cost 
could be transformed into a small auditorium for stage productions. 
The problem of the laboratory itself is not a serious one. But 
how many teachers who have the privilege (and it is a privilege) 
of directing college plays make use of the theaters for laboratory 
purposes? How many seek the co-operation of the student 
artists in painting appropriate sets and designing costumes? How 
many utilize the ability of those interested in electrical experimenta- 
tion for the achievement of effective lighting? How many try 
to make the production of the play worthy of the play that is being 
presented? And above all, how many select plays which are 
worthy of the time and work which go to make a worth-while 
production? The more people who assume a responsibility in the 
production of a particular college play, the more people will become 
interested in plays in general. The more students who devise 
lighting arrangements, paint scenery—aye, and gather properties— 
the more education will our public of the near future be receiving. 
As for the actors, no boy or girl can act in a great play—no boy 
can get under the skin of Galsworthy’s “Falder,” for example— 
without having a spiritual experience; without, nine times out of 
ten, acquiring a deeper and more intelligent interest in the drama. 
Besides these students, there are the future teachers. Within 
the laboratory theater they may learn the entire process of “ putting 
on”’ a play, from selecting the cast to the drop of the final curtain; 
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and the college alive to its duty toward the audience will urge that 
they witness or assist in this process. 

Many colleges are located in small cities or in towns. In these 
communities, the old theater which was once used by travelling 
theatrical companies is now closed; and the community, both 
town and college, is forced to go to the motion picture theater for 
its dramatic entertainment. In several instances the college has 
easily acquired temporary control of the old theater and has trans- 
formed it into a community dramatic laboratory. In such cases, 
not only is there a co-operation between the college and the forces 
of drama, but a co-operation with the town as well; and the theater, 
while developing its practical and aesthetic possibilities, becomes a 
social institution. Through it drama comes nearer to an attain- 
ment of its ideal democratic state, and through it the dramatic 
standard of the entire community may be raised. 

Two questions are still unanswered. The first is: ‘“ You have 
told us nothing new. Haven’t we been reading about such develop- 
ment of college dramatic art for several years?” That is true. 
But we have been reading about the very few colleges in which this 
respect ior the drama has been recognized. Even yet an experi- 
ment in college dramatic art is such a novelty that it is heralded 
in all our school and dramatic papers. That a few colleges have 
recognized the importance of dramatic education is commendable 
and assuring; but these few can never solve the problem of changing 
the tastes of the theater public. The second question is: ‘‘It is evi- 
dent that any such awakening and development in dramatic art as 
has been so enthusiastically sketched is theoretical and Utopian 
without eager and ingenious men and women who have measureless 
perseverance and enough love for the drama to undertake the 
task. Can such be found?” There are such men and women, 
dozens, perhaps hundreds, of whom are capable of creating and 
building up departments of dramatic art in our colleges. At 
least two institutions in the East are turning out every year just 
such men and women, trained, in the best sense, in the theater 
and eager to take up the work. But yearly they are compelled to 
teach subjects in which their interest is lukewarm, or they are forced 
to accept positions as property managers for commercial companies 
because they can find no door open to them in our colleges. 
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To be sure, the American college is well-nigh staggering under 
its myriad “problems”; but just as surely does the art of drama 
call for an audience with a sounder judgment and a finer apprecia- 
tion; and it turns to the college for aid in educating the public. 
It will be the usual tremendous task. But we cannot fail to see 
that the theater is something in which the student’s future interest 
will lie, much more than in music, paintings, or even Shelley; 
for as a frequent spectator he will be a part of the art of the theater; 
and his patronage will be his vote of judgment on the class of plays 
which is being presented. 
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EIGHTH-GRADE COMPOSITION BY PROJECT 


EMMA GLASER 
Virginia, Minnesota 


Socialization or democratization of the school has become an 
ideal in education. Teaching by project is a sane, direct method 
for reaching that ideal. 

Even a casual survey of this method reveals infinite opportuni- 
ties in the presentation of almost any subject. Projects on local 
government, politics, public utilities, and community interests give 
life and value to civics. Geography and history present countless 
topics as profitable projects. But nowhere is this method so valu- 
able or adaptable as in English composition. It is the ‘‘open 
sesame”’ to the heart of life for the child, a tangible interest, and 
for the teacher, a hold on that precious, elusive spirit, motivation. 
That alone must have an appeal to the teacher, though we are prone 
to be skeptical about any new venture in teaching, until an actual 
experiment has proved its worth. Such was my experience in 
project teaching. 

I went into the work with rather a mad plunge. Ideas on 
project work had begun to seethe in my mind, but I had the mis- 
taken notion that that was the type of work to be led up to, the 
climax of a carefully guided eighth-grade evolution. That it should 
rather be the initial step in this evolutionary process was one of 
the big lessons my experiment taught me. 

I had planned that some time during the semester I would 
develop the project idea through the story-telling method, by the 
oral giving of experiences related to a topic of common interest. 
This was to be followed by oral themes presenting processes in 
industrial classes or about objects of individual construction. Near 
the close of the semester I hoped to work out a few simple com- 
munity projects. A sudden suggestion for a ‘Live in Virginia”’ 
project, by one of the supervisors, precipitated my plans. This 
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project was to cover all the leading features of the town and pre- 
sented wonderful opportunities, but seemed too big an undertaking 
with a class that would be leaving for high school in three months, 
for it appeared to be a year’s work. It would be unfortunate to 
take up such a problem superficially or leave it in mid-air at the 
end of the semester. We decided not to attempt it. 

The idea, however, was too tantalizing, and it continued sub- 
consciously working, recurring with additional suggestions, through 
all the breaks in the day’s routine and through the evening. My 
crude outline resulted in crystallized definiteness next day with 
suggestions and elaborations from the supervisors. The plan was 
approved; the experiment was on. 

A thorough canvass of the subject gave me thirty topics that 
would need to be handled in order to cover the work. These 
included the history of the city, its advantages due to location, its 
schools, churches, library, Virginia as a melting-pot (we have many 
foreigners), open-pit and underground mining, all the other impor- 
tant industries, public utilities, government, and other phases of the 
city’s life, ending with a chapter on suggestions for improvements 
in the city. The entire project was so divided into minor ones that 
it could be carried on and completed by two classes of about equal 
ability. 

These classes were organized into booster clubs, one as ‘‘The 
Cheerful Class of Boosters,”’ the other, ‘Thrifty Boosters.”” Both, 
choosing by vote from a list of mottoes, selected ‘‘ We are Virginians 
as Well as Americans.”’ The children were wildly enthusiastic 
about the plan. It had the appeal of reality and worth-whileness 
which held their enthusiasm throughout the term. The entire 
class period on Friday was given over to the club meeting, which 
was conducted by the children alone. We covered four topics 
a week, two in each class, by the following plan. 

I divided both classes into groups or committees of three, being 
careful to have at least one in each group with a reasonable amount 
of initiative, but mixing groups promiscuously as to boys and girls 
and chums. The topics were rather carefully assigned to each 
group with regard to appeal or interest. I had rather anticipated 
some evidences of dissatisfaction, fearing that everyone would wish 
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to investigate such topics as underground mining and night school 
in preference to climate, garages, and the like. But invariably the 
president’s announcement of the committees for the following week 
was met with beaming gratification. 

As soon as possible after each assignment on Friday, I made an 
appointment with each of the four committees for a brief survey of 
the given topics, and together we made a general outline as a basic 
guide. Sometimes it was necessary to direct the research work at 
the library, in the use of card catalogue and reference indexes, or 
in the selection of books that might contain desirable material. 
Whenever practicable I went with the group on a trip of investiga- 
tion, urging always on such occasions free and individual question- 
ing, on the part of the pupils. These trips were interesting, 
illuminating experiences for me as well as for the children, and 
any attendant discomforts were endured with more enjoyment than 
toleration. Being spellbound, we did not mind partial suffocation 
at the foundry during the glowing, fascinating process of casting. 
The great, raised doughnuts, direct from the smoking cauldron and 
thickly sugared, eaten in the bakery in the face of the public, while 
we marveled over the huge troughs of dough and the revolving, 
gas-heated oven, were the best any of us had ever tasted. At the 
mine we were so busy swallowing and digesting various information, 
absorbing blue prints, and inspecting the underground works in 
imagination, since the law would not permit our inspecting them 
in person, that we were quite oblivious to surface slush, gray sky, 
and wholly unbeautiful scenery. When one is in contact with these 
realities and their possibilities, the crude surface rawness holds a 
great fascination. This mine expedition might serve as an example 
to illustrate our procedure. 

The committee met for deliberation and discussion of the topic. 
An outline was made and essential points for inquiry decided on. 
Since there was a strong possibility of our being permitted to make 
the tour underground, the children secured the required permits 
from home and hunted up old clothing that would defy any dis- 
comforts or dirt, for friends warned us that we would need to creep 
at some stages of the game. For two weeks we accumulated 
curiosity and excitement while we waited for favorable weather, 
free hours, and the very essential convenience of mine officers. 
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To these men, by the way, and their genuine interest and desire 
to help we are indebted for the thoroughness and enjoyment of our 
expedition. They had made all arrangments, even to appointing 
a body guard for each of us in case we went underground, and were 
generously giving us their time. This co-operative interest of the 
people with whom our various projects brought us into contact was 
very helpful and encouraging. In every case I found them eager 
to make our venture a success. Without that spirit I should have 
found it very difficult to carry the projects through. 

It was rather distressing to discover at the eleventh hour that 
the law absolutely forbade our going underground, that the day 
was one of slush and was very gray, besides. Nevertheless we were 
undaunted. ‘The trip was still a venture into the unknown, and 
we were to have a real conference with men who knew simply every- 
thing about a subject that to us was hazy and mysterious and very 
tantalizing. Arriving at the mine after a half-hour’s walk, we were 
gratified to find that the superintendent’s time was ours while we 
wanted it and that he was most willing to satisfy our quest. I was 
secretly amused to note the evident rise of anticipation depicted on 
the faces of my three young companions when they found them- 
selves relieved of their coats and given temporary possession of the 
office. They seemed to feel that the very air was pregnant with 
desirable knowledge. They began at once, like sponges, to absorb 
atmosphere, and when maps and charts were brought out their 
eagerness grew. Blue prints became really lucid with our instruc- 
tor’s pencil sketches and explanations. We studied various ore-bed 
formations and learned how their location, shape, and size are 
determined. From the sinking of the shaft and the construction 
of the motor drift we followed the processes in mining. The most 
thrilling topic was the cave-in of the “back” ore, that is preceded 
by days of cracking, explosive warning, and followed by such a 
compression of air that loaded ore cars are lifted off the tracks and 
careless loiterers are carried many feet up the shaft. It was at this 
point that wide-eyed Chester exploded into, “Oo! What!!” 

Other topics discussed were timbering, temperature due to wood 
decay in old mines, ventilation, grade of ore, output, safety devices, 
number and type of employees, and wages. Throughout, the chil- 
dren asked questions, and the chairman used pencil and notebook. 
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After the indoor lesson we went out to inspect surface structure 
and machinery and as far as possible connect up the information 
obtained. We visited the machine shop and the engine room. 
Here the chief object of interest was a huge, cable-wound drum 
which a man operated with a set of levers and the help of a clock- 
like indicator and bell signal, to raise and lower ore cars in the shaft. 
When we came to the shaft itself, we were kept at a safe distance 
while the doors were unlocked to disclose the great, gaping, black 
mouth. Near by was another opening or shaft covered, except for 
a small manhole, in accordance with a previously described safety 
regulation. That it had a fascination was shown in the reluctance 
with which the children followed to the timber piles where the posts 
were made ready for timbering. Our final attention was given to 
the great hill of ore awaiting shipment. This was a great deal to 
absorb in one day, and our walk home was intensely animated as 
we digested and organized our knowledge. 

The other trips were fundamentally similar, differing only as 
the topics differed in breadth of content. 

Afterward each group was left to arrange its own meetings for 
study and theme preparation. After the preliminary business of 
the meeting on Friday the theme was read or told, as a unit by one 
member, or in parts by the three. Then followed discussion, 
comment, and suggestions by the class. Class criticism, which is 
often hard to secure or to keep unbiased, became spontaneous and 
good-natured. ‘The children criticized sincerely because each paper 
was a common interest, being a chapter for the prospective book 
on Virginia, which every member was anxious to make a worthy 
class accomplishment. After the class discussion the committees 
prepared their final papers, which were decorated with pen-and-ink 
sketches and at last bound together into a book called ‘The Story 
of Virginia” with covers made by the art committee. 

The youngsters were proud indeed. There was a feeling of 
having accomplished something worth while, and they had uncon- 
sciously gained poise, initiative, and independence both in working 
and in expression. There was pride in result of effort and in creation. 

This semester three classes are organized for project work. One 
is the “Eighth-Grade Fellowship Club” and is making a special 
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study of Minnesota. Another is to be ‘The Junior Thrift Club” 
with applied thrift for its study. The third is “The Evergreen 
Tree Club” and is expecting to study the trees of northern Minne- 
sota. They are looking for demonstrating material and are 
encouraged to use their kodaks. 

We are convinced that project work is worth while. The 
properly chosen project holds interest and secures spontaneity in 
effort and expression. Common interest assures common effort for 
improving and building up English. A teacher-pupil relation is 
established that a straightly prescribed class routine never attains. 
The spirit of fellowship lets pupils see life not only through wider 
wonder eyes of the imagination but gives them also glimpses through 
the judging eyes of the grown-up. And finally, the project is social- 
izing in effect and helps to eliminate petty distinctions and 
self-seeking. 
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DO ENGINEERING STUDENTS WANT TO STUDY 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION ? 


W. OTTO BIRK 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


The shaping of a proper attitude toward the study of English 
composition has been for the past decade one of the chief problems 
of the colleges of engineering. The need of training in this subject 
is obvious to the practicing engineer; but to make it as obvious to 
the undergraduate is frequently difficult. It is patent, not only to 
those who are teaching English in these colleges, but also to former 
students, that the majority of Freshmen do not at first see this need. 
They enrol with the attitude that they must be very practical. 
They want only those courses which will make them engineers. 
And from their previous experience with English, they have decided 
that they want none of it. If this attitude is ever to be changed, 
special attention must be given to their collegiate training in this 
subject. 

The colleges of engineering are trying by various means to 
provide this proper training. Some are still following the method 
of giving their students the usual instruction received in the College 
of Liberal Arts; some have special instructors delegated from the 
general department of English; and a few have separate depart- 
ments within the engineering college. At the University of 
Colorado there is a separate department of engineering English, 
not because this subject is considered to be fundamentally different 
from other English, but because the specialized subject-matter of 
the profession and the peculiar mechanics and forms of writing 
require a specialist to overcome the antipathy of the engineering 
students. Some institutions insist that this specialist should be 
an engineering graduate, but the majority are convinced that 
merely because the subject is called Engineering English, there is 
no more need for having an engineer as an instructor than there 
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would be for having an engineer plead a law suit over the con- 
struction of a building. They hold that an engineer may be 
able to teach the subject, but that the course is clearly one in English 
and should be taught by one whose primary training is in English. 
He must, however, be familiar enough with the requirements of 
the engineering profession to be able to adapt his courses to the 
needs and interests of his students. 

Based on these needs, this course is built up on the fundamental 
belief that our language is the medium for the expression of every 
one of our thoughts; and that all of us should be interested in 
expressing our slightest thoughts effectively. Too frequently the 
Freshman comes to college with the impre:_ion that the term 
“written expression” is synonymous with the works of authors 
like Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton; and when he is asked to 
write something, he attempts to work himself into an ecstasy, to 
transport himself to another world. To him language is not the 
clear, simple, and forceful expression of an idea, but the flowery 
expression of a vague notion, Instead of saying that the crane in 
a steel mill picks up the ladle of molten metal and carries it to the 
ingot molds, he says, ‘‘The crane rises with its livid burder of 
molten metal and swings it through the dim recesses of the corridor 
as the sparks fly from it like shooting stars in the sky.” Many 
similar examples could be cited. Obviously, this man has a wrong 
conception of writing—and of literature, too. But one sometimes 
asks if this attitude was not acquired in previous training through a 
disproportionate co-ordination between the study of the English 
classics and the art of writing. Though the reading of the world’s 
best literature is a required part of this course, the student is first 
led to see that the writing of English is for the mortals as well as 
for the immortals. Once he gets this perspective, he becomes more 
interested in writing. Recently, for instance, an instructor had 
to call into his office a conscientious student who was not getting 
along well in his work. When asked what his trouble was, he 
frankly confessed that in high school he thought English would 
do him no good as an engineer, and so he gave no time to the subject. 

“Truthfully,” he was asked, “‘what do you think now about the 
value of English ?” 
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“T think,” he answered, “that the effort I’m making to pro- 
gress is evidence enough. I know now that I must be able to 
express myself if I want to succeed in any kind of work.” 

In other words, he realized that the study of writing is impor- 
tant, not only for those who expect to enter a literary career, but 
also for those who have to convey only matter-of-fact thoughts. 

To get this perspective, all students are required to take two 
courses in English and to meet specific requirements outside of 
class. Most important to this end, and fundamental to all 
the work, is the Freshman course, which consists of one year 
of English composition and one term of engineering literature. No 
attempt is made to specialize the work until the junior year. At 
this time is prescribed a one-term course in which the peculiar forms 
and mechanics of technical writing are studied in detail. To 
supplement this classroom training, the work of the technical 
departments and of the department of English is correlated so that 
in all years the written exercises of students outside of English 
classes can be supervised. Furthermore, as a liberalizing influence, 
all Freshmen, Sophomores, and Juniors must read each year out- 
side of class four to six books, selected from a prescribed list includ- 
ing science, history, and government, biography, poetry, novels, 
short stories, dramas, and essays. 

The Freshman course is, as it should be, a general course in 
writing. Though many teachers recently have written much 
about specialized courses and so-called “‘ vocational English,’’ one 
should not be misled into believing that the fundamentals of 
English are different. The difference is in the subject-matter, 
treatment, diction, mechanics, and forms of writing; the under- 
lying principles are the same. Still, these external conditions may 
require a different method of presenting the principles. It is true, 
as somebody has remarked, that the reason students do not write 
good business letters is that they do not know how to write good 
English. There is no reason, however, why the writing of good 
English cannot be taught through the medium of the business letter, 
or of any other form of writing. The chief concern is that the 
students get the underlying principles. Whenever the study of 
forms of writing becomes the end instead of the means of a first- 
year course, the students learn little about composition. 
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In discussing these principles the aim is to be specific. Methods, 
such as those of developing a paragraph, or of gaining unity, mass, 
and coherence, are never minutely discussed in the beginning of 
the course. It has been found that these terms are at first distaste- 
ful to the students because they have too much of an academic 
tinge. Consequently, the students are immediately required to 
write; and then they are shown concretely how they have succeeded 
or failed in developing a sentence logically and clearly, in causing 
their sentences and paragraphs to follow each other and stick 
together properly, and in making the whole theme an effective 
expression of their thought. Later in the course, methods are 
inductively suggested, provided the students have not discovered 
them independently. This procedure, to be sure, requires much 
work with individuals. Students’ themes are criticized, sympa- 
thetically, in class and in frequent conferences; articles from tech- 
nical journals are analyzed, especially if they have any bearing 
on the theme that is being written; and general articles and books 
by the best writers on scientific, technical, and related subjects 
are read and discussed. 

In assigning themes this personal interest is kept in mind, too. 
Naturally, if one is to learn how to write, he must not only read 
much good literature, but he must write. And his writing will 
not do him the most good unless he is interested in his subject. 
Whatever may be said in its favor, a mere perfunctory exercise 
does not generate enthusiasm. In a college of engineering, of 
course, the task of selecting material is not complicated. One 
can assume that the students are interested in engineering, and so 
can assign themes on technical subjects. For instance, when an 
extension was being built to the tunnel heating system at the 
university, the students were asked to write an article about it. 
A dam in a local creek, which diverted the water into irrigation 
ditches, furnished another subject. The interior of the university 
power plant and numerous construction jobs on the campus or 
in town always have supplied interesting topics. 

Probably the best part about these assignments is that the 
students must make some first-hand observations and must gather 
their material from sources other than the library. The depart- 
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ment of English makes no attempt to furnish information. What 
the students cannot get from observation, they must acquire by 
interviewing members of the engineering departments, contractors, 
and the city engineer. This training in itself is valuable because it 
teaches the students how to approach people and how to gather 
and organize material that is not treated more or less completely 
in an encyclopedia. And, incidentally, these are the kinds of 
problems they will face in actual practice. Equally as important, 
too, is the change that this sort of exercise makes in the attitude 
of the students. The men whom they interview very skilfully 
suggest to them the need for a thorough training in English, and 
it is not long until the most skeptical student warms up to the 
course. For example, after having written an article of this type, 
one Freshman, who at first came to his English classes merely 
because he knew that he ought to, remarked with a naive sincerity 
that could not be doubted, ‘This is the first practical course in 
English I’ve ever had.”’ To be sure, the course appealed to him 
as practical not because of any difference in the principles of writ- 
ing, but because of the method of presentation. He saw, probably 
for the first time, that writing is an ordinary procedure, designed 
to assist him in expressing his everyday thoughts. 

The object of the course, however, is not to encourage the 
Freshmen to see only the utilitarian side of life. Since men do 
not work all the time, some effort is made to educate the students 
for their leisure as well as for their labor. This secondary aim 
is met in the one-term course in ‘‘Engineering Literature.” 
Though this name sounds prosaically technical, only the back- 
ground of the course is concerned with engineering and science. 
Articles and books on the history of these subjects, on the relations 
of engineering to other branches of learning, and especially, on the 
relation of the engineer to society, furnish excellent material for 
encouraging the students to think about the problems of livinz. 
Incidentally, they see how other men express themselves, and they 
become conscious of the chief aim of the course: that good English 
is necessary for the expression of all our thoughts, an aim which 
must be realized if we ever expect to have in this country a language 
consciousness. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE QUILL 


A great deal has been said of the subnormal child and many plans 
have been made for his welfare. Not so much care has been given to 
an equally needy student, the intellectual aristocrat of our high schools. 

Feeling this need, I devised an intra-class activity for the better 
students in my composition classes. I extended an invitation of member- 
ship in an authors’ club wherein they might find for their talent scope 
otherwise denied them by mere assigned exercise, however varied such 
might be. 

I prepared a large bulletin. In the upper center was a cover from 
a local real-estate advertising sheet bearing two oaks and the legend, 
“Will you be an oak or a mushroom?” On this was typed a quotation 
from a former student, “To work is great fun, to accomplish something 
is greater fun, but to create something is the greatest fun of all.” The 
lower center was occupied by a Vogue cover showing a lady writing. 
The design, entirely of ovals, created in the beholder a desire to seize 
the pen. Between these two posters was the invitation showing the 
advantages, pleasures, and future good coming from membership in the 
club. At the sides of the bulletin were lists of regulations, inducements, 
possible compositional activities, and methods of publication. 

The result was overwhelming. Thirty students applied for mem- 
bership. 

Of the applicants those of decided talent were entered uncondition- 
ally. The rest were required to write an entrance test with the under- 
standing that if all were not well at any time their names would be 
dropped from the roll. A few of these eliminations were made, but at 
the beginning of the second semester new members were entered so that 
at the close of the year the membership still numbered thirty. 

The honorary members were but three in number: the superin- 
tendent, a writer of clear-cut, simple, effective style; a former “teacher 
of the teacher”’ who had published in the magazines, and the instructor 
of Sophomore English, who is on the road to authorship. The associate 
members were former students who had left noteworthy works behind 
them. 
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The compositional activities used were short stories, plays, poems, 
essays (personal, critical, nature), sketches, reviews, legends, stories for 
children, pen pictures, musical interpretations. The work was done in 
groups within the classes or made up of members of different classes. 
Many of course worked alone, and some did much more than was 
required, without credit. 

Interest is increased by prospect of publication and by models by 
the honorary members with whom they are acquainted, by one of my 
college professors about whom I often speak, and by a series of poems 
and essays of my own published by one of the local papers. Only the 
best are published, but all worth while are typed, bound in volumes, 
and deposited in the club room and in the public library. The volumes 
are bound in blue covers embossed with the club’s monogram in silver. 
This monogram was chosen from a number submitted by members of 
the class in fine arts. 

The club has been of use to the community. One group, led by a 
girl whose great-grandmother attended a ball at which Julien Dubuque, 
founder of the city, was present, gathered some biographical material 
on Dubuque pioneers for a biographer in a neighboring city. Much of 
the literary material for the school monthly was secured from club 
members. Needless to say, this raised the standard of the paper, for 
which many of our exchanges complimented us. 

Dubuque is exceeding rich in nature lore. The club hopes to arouse 
a just pride and interest in this, and to this end is collecting and com- 
piling local data into card catalogues for the public library. This will 
be of especial aid to the children of the elementary schools, who love 
their work and flock there for supplementary material. Thus far we 
have confined our data to birds and flowers, having identified some 
ninety species of birds migrant and resident, and four hundred species 
of wild flowers. 

Play-writing was one of the most satisfactory ventures. Three were 
used by the principal of one of the elementary schools, one by the 
Endeavor Society of one of the churches. These were one-act plays. 
One entire group, roused to emulation by the success of the others, 
decided to devote a semester to that activity. Since it was the year of 
the Plymouth Tercentenary, we began by studying history. Then we 
turned our attention to the drama and dramatic method, the public 
library putting all its material at our disposal. We made one-act plays, 
discussed these and found our mistakes, and then began on three-act 
plays. Two of these were of such merit as to be sent to the dramatic 
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department at Iowa University which holds such plays in readiness for 
demand from the high schools of the state. One of these, Even unto 
Plymouth Comes Ostentation, is a symbolic play with double stage, poetic 
in thought and diction. The other, The Promise: A Character Play, 


is a worldly thing of real dramatic merit. 


LinpA RIDER 
DusBuQueE, Iowa 


SHAKESPEARE AND ZANE GRAY 


The following theme was handed me by a Freshman the other week. 
It was so frankly outspoken that I later read it to a section of twenty-two 
Freshmen. I asked each man to write his individual opinion as soon 
as I had finished reading. Of the twenty-two, twenty agreed with the 
point of view of the theme. One man thought Zane Gray inferior to 
Shakespeare because he believed that a great piece of writing should 
contain something in addition to a series of breathless moments. The 
other man was not sure just what he did believe; he was acquainted 
with neither author. 

Each of the men was from an accredited high school. One was from 
California; one, from Colorado; two, from Missouri; one, from Illinois; 
one, from Ohio; one from Mississippi. The others were from Iowa. 
The man who thought of the breathless moments was from Iowa. One 
man, while in high school, had taken a course in the writing of the short- 
story; another, a course in versification. 

During the past ten years I have frequently tried similar experiments. 
Usually the result is the same. Ihave often wondered who has impressed 
the boys with the idea that Shakespeare is immoral and that he is merely 
an obsolete stylist of a forgotten age. This is less strange, perhaps, 
than that the boys should still think when they come to college that 
Wright and Gray are true interpreters of life. 

The theme follows: 


THE KIND OF WRITING I LIKE BEST 


I prefer American novels to any other form of literature. This is not 
unusual for a boy of my age, indeed it is the usual thing. I shall endeavor to 
write a brief discussion of the various types of writing, and to show, if possible, 
why I like the American novel. I will start with a brief discussion on 
Shakespeare. 

I enjoy Shakespeare after a fashion. I can read Macbeth or the Comedy 
of Errors and enjoy both of them. I have studied Macbeth in High School 
English and am fairly familiar with it. In the same course I have studied 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. The former I studied because it was required. 
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I read the passages that had and were to live forever, and I was surprised how 
they failed to thrill me. I could not see why Shakespeare’s works were handed 
down. They seemed to lack the human interest and freedom of expression 
found in modern literature. It has been said that if one was to read 
Shakespeare and the Bible he would know all that was good in the English 
language. That may be so, but Shakespeare often falls to coarseness, both of 
thought and expression. If the average writer of today was to write a story 
in which ghosts, witches and spirits play a prominent part the story would 
never get by the publisher. The only point where Shakespeare may excel is 
in correctness of form. The great American authors disregard form to a certain 
extent. When I speak of great American authors I refer to Wright, Porter, 
Clemensand Grey. There are others; but it is of this class that I am speaking. 
They are all of them novelists of the first class. 

I have been told that Harold Bell Wright falls short of being a great 
author. This may be so, but as an interesting writer he is hard to beat. If 
Shakespeare is great for the heart interest in his work then Twain or Porter 
is greater. I defy anyone to come closer to the soul of a boy than Twain does 
in Tom Sawyer or Huckelberry Finn. When I read his books I feel as though 
my innermost feelings are being spread abroad. On the other hand can any- 
one find a more interesting and delightful story than Laddie? I have read it, 
perhaps, six times, and it was not for lack of other reading matter, as our 
library is full of good books. 

Zane Gray is my favorite author. He has a freshness of style, beautiful 
description and he knows the subject-matter perfectly. He knows the heart 
of men and women, he knows the West and the people who developed it, and 
he presents these in remarkable interesting form. He uses slang; his sentences 
may not be perfect, but his stories have a charm that for me, cannot fade. I 
read his novels—full of action, tense moments, wonderfully realistic characters, 
and beautiful description and wonder why they are neglected to read the 
highly improbable tales of Shakespeare. James CLoyp BowMAN 

NORTHERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


THE PLAY SPIRIT IN TEACHING 


It was during my first year as teacher of college English. At an 
evening party I was descanting gaily of some classroom witticisms and 
the ever-delicious absurdities of student compositions, when my hostess, 
herself a teacher, turned to me suddenly. “Mary,” she said, “I’m 
afraid you are not a very good teacher!”” I was shaken to my center. 
“Wh-wh-why?” I stammered. “Why, what is the matter?” 
“Because,” she went on severely, “you seem to get so much fun out of 
it!” I gasped like a fish out of water. There was nothing to say— 
what could one say to an accusation like that! 
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I dare say I should have quite forgotten this incident if another 
very like it had not happened soon afterward. A few evenings later 
at an organization meeting a mature teacher of high-school English 
was telling me some little anecdotes of her high-school pupils. I was 
an eager listener. “Oh,” I chortled appreciatively, “isn’t teaching 
English just loads of fun?’ The older teacher withered me with one 
dreadful look. ‘Well, I suppose it may be—for you/”’ she chirped with 
deadly sarcasm, implying clearly that whatever it might be to such a 
worm as I, to her it was nothing but the hardest kind of work. Again 
I had no reply, but I did some thinking. 

“Why,” I wondered, “is it such bad form to mention the fun of 
teaching ?’’ Those teachers seemed to feel that by enjoying it I was 
striking at the very foundations of education. Perhaps it was a sort 
of lése majesté, like suggesting that the parent takes a certain pleasure 
in spanking a recalcitrant child. But why keep up this old fallacy of 
“it hurts me more than it does you”’ when we know only too well that 
our precocious modern youngsters are not deceived in the least? Why 
not admit frankly that there is an inherent pleasure in the process of 
teaching as there is in the process of learning—provided we go about it 
in the proper spirit? Then I shall not feel that I am committing a 
grevious sin whenever I giggle over my daily batch of themes, or chuckle 
to myself all afternoon over some luscious bit of classroom unexpect- 
edness. 

At all our education meetings we teachers expound how the play 
spirit unbinds the energies of the child and makes what might seem 
drudgery into a really enjoyable activity. Can one, then, not play at 
teaching as well as play at learning? What so energizes the child ought 
to energize the teacher, too. ‘“‘Come, let us play with our children!” 
cried Froebel a long, long time ago, and I cannot think that he meant 
that we should cease playing with them when they became six years 
old—or sixteen—or even twenty-six! Well, suppose our pupils do find 
us out in the closer companionship and learn that “‘dear teacher” is 
not always infallible? They may yet accept our guidance as friends— 
if not as seers and prophets—and we may gain influence instead of 
losing it. And who knows but they may learn—as all the ages have 
learned before them—that the charm of the imperfect is even more 
powerful for good in human life than the austere beauty of absolute and 


impeccable holiness! 
Mary MEEK ATKESON 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE MAGIC OF WORDS: 
God wove a web of loveliness, 
Of clouds and stars and birds, 
But made not anything at all 
So beautiful as words. 


They shine around our simple earth 
With golden shadowings, 

And every common thing they touch 
Is exquisite with wings. 


So sang Anna Hemstead Branch. And so singing she has reminded 
us of the wonderful allurement, of the bright capacity for melody, of 
the rich and glowing color, and of the strange secrets of magic which 
fall from the lips of a man who knows how to turn speech into a weapon. 
It was said of a man in a notable debate: “He struck his opponent with 
a word. He felled him with a phrase. He slew him with a sentence. 
He buried him in one last explosive period of powerful argument.” 

There is no more curious weakness than the helplessness of some 
men of intellectual discipline in the presence of words. Great burly 
words overawe them. They have ideas, but the gay mocking words 
which they want to use in expressing their thoughts make faces at them 
and run off quite beyond reach. There is no more immediate evidence 
of a fine and vigorous culture than the capacity to bend words to the 
purpose of one’s mind with the strength of an assured mastery. “I 
am going to make words my slaves,” said a virile student in a certain 
university. There was many a stiff fight. The words were fierce 
young steeds not at all easy to tame. But at last they made the inevi- 
table surrender. And another man was ready to do a man’s work with 
the language which so many men about him used with slovenly inca- 
pacity. There is no end of significant things which can engage the 
attention of the college student. And one of the genuinely important 
and challenging tasks of his college career has to do with the taming of 
words so that they will come when they are called. 

Harotp HovucH 


INFLATED CURRENCY? 

Speech is a sort of currency. It is the currency of the mind. And 
it is a currency which suffers from all the period of inflation. Indeed, 
t Originally used by the author at Northwestern University. 

2 From bulletin of Central M. E. Church, Detroit, August 28, 1921. 
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the speech of some people becomes so hopelessly inflated that they 
end by being verbally bankrupt. 

Whenever our words promise more than we can pay we are entering 
upon the deadly process of inflation. Whenever they express more 
than we really mean we are using bank notes without adequate relation 
to the gold which is in the bank. Whenever we say what we do not 
mean at all we have left the realm of inflation and have begun the 
process of counterfeiting. 

A nation may suffer from verbal inflation. During the war our 
whole speech glowed with a tremendous moral idealism. It is necessary 
now to match all these winged words with the realities for which they 
stood. The currency of our idealism was scattered all over the world, 
Now everywhere there is a cal] for the gold back of the paper. And 
the call is proving disconcerting to those by whom words were not 
related to realities of honest purpose. 

Just as we stand in need of physical production so that all our 
manufacturing establishments shall hum with activity, so we are in 
need of moral production to balance the currency which has been sent 
forth so lavishly. If we are to be saved from moral bankruptcy we must 
make our product in character equal our product in speech. 


Lynn Haroipv HovucH 


A CORRECTION 


In connection with her article in the Round Table in the Septem- 
ber number, Miss Lillian E. Whiton, of Long Beach, California, was 
reported to be connected with the junior high school there. For this 
blunder the editors take all the responsibility. 
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“WHEN LILACS LAST IN THE DOORYARD BLOOMED” 


During the last years of the Civil War, Walt Whitman was in Wash- 
ington earning a bare subsistence as a part-time clerk in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and serving as volunteer nurse in the military hospitals. 
Going about the streets, he frequently met Lincoln, who, struck by his 
magnificent appearance, inquired his name and even bowed in passing. 
Lincoln’s peculiar charm, recognized by even casual observers, had its 
effect upon Whitman. Himself torn between disgust at the results of 
the fighting as he saw them daily in the hospitals and his feeling that 
the Union must be preserved, he felt deep sympathy and personal affec- 
tion for Lincoln. 

His own health broken by too close contact with infected wounds, 
Whitman was in April 1865, recuperating at his mother’s home in 
Brooklyn and at the same time putting through the press his volume 
Drum Taps. The whole family was struck dumb by the news of 
Lincoln’s assassination. Walt himself tells us that though his mother 
went through the form of preparing meals that day no one in the house- 
hold could eat. Instead they silently bought and read the successive 
newspaper extras. The forthcoming volume was already in proofs, 
but he began at once the composition of new poems in honor of Lincoln. 
These, including ‘‘When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed,’’ were 
soon published in Sequels to Drum Taps and were also bound with the 
unsold copies of Drum Taps. 

At first reading, the poem, at least the first thirteen short sections, 
seems disjointed. Unity begins to appear when one examines the 
first section and the last paragraph of the last section, both of which 
speak of the perpetual association in the poet’s mind of the blooming 
lilac, the star in the west, and the thought of Lincoln. The close includes 
the thrush also in the association. Sections 2 through 13 will be seen 
to vibrate from one to another of these related ideas. Not until, in 
the fourteenth section, he sees the cloud, the symbol of death, does he 
go down to the swamp to listen to the bird and meditate. The song in 
italic is of course the voice of his spirit as it tallied the song of the bird. 
Here Whitman’s unusual attitude toward death comes to clear expression, 
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perhaps because he realized something of the intolerable burden Lincoln 
bore. Then follows a vision of the battle-dead, possible only because 
of his nursing experience. Finally he returns to these impressions in 
his mind which shall be his memorial of his great friend. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


In connection with Sections 5 and 6, read Abraham Lincoln by Nicolay 
and Hay, Vol. X, chap. xvi. 

The whole of Section 6 is one sentence with the principal clause at 
the end. Find other similar sentences in the poem. In reading Whit- 
man it is frequently well to glance ahead to the end of such a sentence 
and then return to catch all the images and ideas he has thrown in with 
such liberal hand. 

Consider Section 7 in connection with the vision of the dead in Sec- 
tion 15. 

Sections 10-12 are a direct attempt to find a suitable expression of 
his feeling for Lincoln, to erect a suitable memorial. Are the pictures 
he proposes for the burial house those that Lincoln would wish? Note 
both city and country in them. 

Compare the use of the bird and its song in Section 14 with that in 
“Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking.” See how the idea of death 
in the other poem has developed through the war experience into that 
of this. Read also “Whispers of Heavenly Death,” first published 
in 1871. 

In the closing paragraph “to keep” was originally “I keep.” Is 
there any change in the meaning ? 

Compare this poem with Section VI of Lowell’s “Commemoration 
Ode.”” Which one better expresses the general feeling of the people at 
the time? Which one shows the wider understanding of the situation ? 

Whitman’s “O Captain! My Captain” has been far more popular 
than this longer piece. Discover why. Then try to see why many 
critics reverse the popular judgment. 

Read aloud, listening for the music. Rhythm will appear, but not 
perfectly regular feet or lines of fixed length. Does it seem more likely 
that this verse form was suggested by the beat and backward slip of the 
waves, as Whitman himself has hinted, or that it grew out of his attempts 
at oratory and the transcendental tendency to break away from fixed 
forms ? 
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EDITORIAL 


Once upon a time thoughtful teachers of English composition 
believed in the spiral course of study, in which all topics were touched 
in each grade, at progressively higher levels. But the 
results were disappointing. The persistent recurrence 
even in college classes of the sentence fault and a host of 
other almost equally irritating errors led to a demand that each of these 
matters of form or mechanics be assigned a definite place in the curriculum 
and mastered at that point. Definite standards to be attained in each 
year would, the reformers said, result in the children’s really knowing 
some things. A form once taught would be out of the way and succeed- 
ing teachers could pass on to new forms until in the eighth grade—or at 
any rate in the twelfth grade—errors would be entirely eliminated. 
After that the dreaded Freshman English would cease to be a desert of 
dry drills and become lovely garden wherein the flowers of rhetoric 
grew in well-ordered luxuriance and the sound of languages was as the 
music of plashing fountains. 

The attempt to designate the grades in which the various points 
of grammar, spelling, punctuation, etc., should be “learned once for all”’ 
disclosed the fact that the schools were attempting to teach much more 
than could be done thoroughly. So arose the cry for minimum essen- 
tials. For several years English teachers’ associations have been 
absorbed in determining the really necessary items and distributing them 
among the school grades. A great number of state and local courses of 
study have been revised in accordance with these findings, the newest 
ones being so simplified as to be almost possible of execution. 

These reforms are, we believe, real progress. No one wishes to go 
back to the confusion and overload. Some college teachers testify 
that successive entering classes are progressively better trained—more 
literate. 

Have we, then, the solution of the problem of content and method 
of instruction in composition? Only half of it—and the easier half. 
Literacy is not all of expressional power, if indeed it be even the major 
element of that power. Unity, coherence, and emphasis, in spite of 
the pedagogical crimes committed in their names, have lost none of 
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their intrinsic importance. Power of illustration, command of an 
accurate and fresh vocabulary, directness in both language and manner, 
are powerful factors in effective communication of ideas or feelings. 
These six excellencies, since they can never be acquired once for all but 
must be matters of slow and simultaneous growth through all the years, 
are in too many schools either minimized or altogether neglected. The 
difficulty of measuring the development of these qualities is contributing 
to the same result. Some even deny the possibility of cultivating the 
more subtle of them, declaring that they are only the expression of 
personality. As if personality could not be cultivated! 

Without relinquishing the advantages gained by the sifting and 
organizing of the mechanics of language, that is, by the minimum essen- 
tials movement, we must provide also for the cultivation of these other 
equally important elements of language power. We cannot abandon 
the drills upon grammatical and written forms, but we must so motivate 
and refine these drills that they shall not occupy more than their just 
share of the time. Finally we must recognize that neither the minimum 
essentials of mechanics nor the more subtle qualities of effectiveness 
are primary—either absolutely or chronologically—but that both these 
phases of language deserve approximately equal and simultaneous 
attention. 


The size of the English Journal’s subscription list is a matter of 
personal interest to its readers. That list is now large enough to 
assure the life of the Journal on its present scale, but 
additional support would result in a bigger and an even 
better magazine. 

Why not an additional 1000 subscribers by the middle of the school 
year, February 1, 1922? If they are secured, at least half the issues 
for 1922 will contain an additional sixteen pages. The management 
will conduct a campaign by means of circulars and sample copies. 
Friends of the Journal can help by recommending it to their friends, 
and by sending in lists of persons who might subscribe if its merits were 
brought to their attention. 


Boost! 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, November 24-26, 1921 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 24 
MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 3:00 O’CLOCK 
South Parlor 


THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 24 
WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, 8:00 0’CLOCK 
South Parlor 


Topic: What Remains to Be Done Concerning the Problem of Essen- 
tials ? 

What is an essential? Are all essentials equally essential ? 
Are essentials the same in all grades? In all communities? 
How are essentials to be determined? Is there any satisfactory 
outline of essentials now available? Should the National 
Council do anything further with the problem? Are there 
essentials in literature ? 

Leaders (limited to 15 minutes): GrorGE STARR LASHER, University 
of Michigan; GENEvIEvVE ApGAR, Harris Teachers College, St. 
Louis; JAMES CLoyp Bowman, State Normal School, Marquette, 
Michigan; SopHiA CAMENISCH, Parker High School, Chicago; 
R. W. Pence, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 


FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 25 


GENERAL SESSION 10:00 O’CLOCK 
Banquet Ha!l, Ninth Floor 


President’s Address: Harry G. PAu, University of Illinois. 

The Departments of English and Education—STERLING ANDRUS 
LEONARD, University of Wisconsin. 

The English Teacher’s Equipment—ALLAN Apsortt, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 25 
SECTION MEETINGS, 2:30 O’CLOCK 
College Section 
South Parlor 


Chairman, HARDIN CralG, University of Iowa. 


Correlation of College and High-School Composition—H. L. Creek, 
Purdue University; Epwin M. Hopkins, University of Kansas. 


The First Two Years of College English—HELEN SArD Hucues, Welles- 
ley College; Frep N. Scott, University of Michigan. 
High-School Section 
Banquet Hall, Ninth Floor 


Chairman, WILLIAM N. Orro, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis. 
Advantages of the Socialized Recitation—CHARLES ROBERT GASTON, 
Richmond Hill High School, New York City. 
Disadvantages of the Socialized Recitation—C. S. PENDLETON, Chicago. 
Discussion (10 minutes each): HELEN O. LeEmeERt, High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; A. Francis Trams, Township High School, Joliet, 
Illinois; Warp H. GREEN, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


FrmDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 25 
GENERAL SESSION, 8:00 O’CLOCK 
Banquet Hall, Ninth Floor 
Better Speech for Bank Employees—ALice M. REyNo.ps, Marshall and 
Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The Immediate Future of Speech Instruction—J. S. Gaytorp, North- 
western University. 
The Program in Practice—C. C. Certain, Northwestern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Round Table Discussion conducted by J. F. Hosic, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 26 
GENERAL SESSION, 9:30 O'CLOCK 
Banquet Hall, Ninth Floor 


Practical Co-operation with Other Departments—ERNEsT F. HANEs, 
University High School, Chicago. 
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Correlation between High-School and College English: 
The High-School View—Bertua M. Situ, Township. High’School, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 
The College View—GeorGE R. CorrMan, Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell, lowa. 
Discussion (leaders limited to 1o minutes). ALiIcE Lovuis—E Marsa, 
Nordstrum High School, Detroit, Michigan; Atonzo C. Hatt, 
North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 26 
CONFERENCE ON TEACHER TRAINING, 2:00 O'CLOCK 
South Parlor 

Topic: The Equipment of the Teacher of Literature. 

The Literature of Teacher’s Knowledge of Literature and Literary 
Backgrounds—WALTER W. PARKER, Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri. 

The Literature Teacher’s Power of Interpretation—James F. Hosic, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The Literature Teacher’s Knowledge of Methods—H. Y. Morrert, 
University of Iowa. 


CHICAGO OPENS THE SEASON 

The Greater Chicago English Club held at the College Club, Friday, 
September 30, the first of the five meetings planned for the season. 
Eighty persons sat down to dinner. The program included some dis- 
cussion of the program of the Club for the winter, formal] action apply- 
ing for collective membership in the Nationa] Council, the election of the 
directors to which the Club may be entitled, and a lecture on his work 
as an anthropologist in the Tinguian tribe of the Philippines by Dr. Cole, 
of the Field Museum. Dr. Cole was assisted by his wife, who had 
visited the head-hunters with him, and read to the audience some of 
the folk-tales collected in the wilds. 

Mrs. Lydia J. Trowbridge is president of the Club, and Miss Sophia 
Camenisch, secretary. The membership committee reports a warm 
welcome by the teachers in both high and elementary schools. 


COUNTY CONTESTS 
The county superintendent of schools in Twin Falls, Idaho, is making 
use of county contests to stimulate the work in various school subjects. 
There are district contests from which the pupils winning first and second 
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places are sent to the county contest. Last year the list of events 
included spelling, arithmetic, geography, and language. The first part 
of the language contest consisted of sentences which were given to each 
contestant and upon which formal questions were asked. One point 
was deducted for every incorrect or unfinished answer. For the second 
part a story was read to a]l those competing. Then the contestants left 
the room and returned one at a time to tell in their own words the story 
read to them. They were judged upon ability to grasp the thought 
clearly and ability to tell what they had heard. At the close of the 
contest inspirational addresses were given, songs were sung, and prizes 
awarded. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE SCHOOLS AND THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


School libraries have just been organized in twenty elementary 
schools of Detroit. The public library furnished part of the books and 
the school board the remainder. In each case a librarian is installed and 
it has been recommended that she be given the same status as the highest 
elementary-grade teacher, including department heads where schools are 
so organized. It is planned so to conduct these school libraries that they 
will lead the children to appreciate and know how to use the public 
library. Not books only, but also maps, globes, clippings, post cards, 
phonograph records, stereopticon slides, and films will be handled in and 
through these school libraries. In addition the rooms will be used for 
story-telling of the type common in public libraries. The whole scheme 
is under the direction of a library committee, of which C. C. Certain, of 
the Northwestern High School, is chairman. 


THE PERIODICALS 
SHOULD ENGLISH TEACHERS TEACH ? 


The report of the New Jersey Association of Teachers of English 
upon the conditions of English teaching in that state has stirred a very 
lively discussion, not only locally, but throughout the nation. This has 
stirred Professor Edwin M. Hopkins, the chairman of the commission 
which made such an exhaustive study of the labor and cost of composi- 
tion teaching, to write in the September issue of Education in support of 
the New Jersey Association. Professor Hopkins cites repeated instances 
where the English teachers are given the greatest number of hours, the 
largest classes, and the most extra duties, in spite of the fact that their 
work is in itself the most taxing because it requires so much reading of 
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themes. His article should be brought to the attention of any principal 
who has failed to realize the burdens of his English staff. 


WHAT KIND OF DEBATE ? 


William A. Wetzel, also in September Education, attacks the tradi- 
tional formal debate on the grounds (1) that the statement of the ques- 
tion is almost always too narrow, providing for but two shades of opinion 
where many are natural, (2) that the present procedure does not put the 
student in the attitude of wanting to know the truth, or in a situation 
where he is most likely to learn the truth, and (3) that it does not give the 
student the kind of moral training that would lead him to advocate the 
truta. Since debate is designed not simply to make fluent speakers, 
but to furnish a legitimate and much needed training in citizenship, the 
present methods are wrong and should be superseded by some plan of 
discussion more like the debates in Congress. Mr. Wetzel thinks it would 
still be possible to have interscholastic and intercollegiate contests, 
but each speaker would be scored separately for the cogency of his 
jogic and the effectiveness of his presentation. 


THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION 


Because of the fact that one session of the high-school section of the 
annua] meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English is to be an 
informal debate upon the socialized recitation, Charlotte Rafter’s 
article upon that topic, again in the September Education, is of special 
interest. She admits quite readily the dangers of such a procedure in 
the hands of a feeble or inexperienced teacher. She even criticizes 
sharply those who have recommended such attempts without giving 
clearer directions for their execution. She insists, however, that the 
conscientious, energetic teacher may properly allow the pupils to take 
a very large amount of initiative in the conduct of class exercises. The 
teacher’s part is to stop any tendency to foolishness and to supply 
needed help. 


BEGINNING READING 


In the Elementary School Journal of September, S. C. Parker starts 
a series of articles on “How to Teach Beginning Reading’ which 
promise to be especially valuable. The outstanding feature of the 
first article is the detailed presentation of several sample lessons. The 
accounts are almost as complete in effect as stenographic transcripts 
would be and are accompanied by sane comments. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 
Legends. By Amy LoweLL. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1921. Pp. 259. 
$2.00. 
Peruvian, Chinese, Indian, and European folk tales retold, with very free additions 
and changes, in free verse. 
Poems of the English Race. Selected and edited by RAyMonD MacDonaLp 
ALDEN. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. Pp. 410. $2.25. 
An anthology of both English and American poetry from Chaucer to Kilmer 
and De la Mare, chosen for the value of the poems themselves to young people from 
fifteen to twenty years old, the book presents the accepted classics and not a few 
rarely encountered in high-school and college readers. 
Story, Essay, and Verse. Edited by CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS and HARRY 
GriLBERT Paut. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1921. Pp. 394. $1.50. 
The selections, chiefly from the Aélantic, are widely various in spirit, and suitable 
to the later years of the high school. 
The Herford Aesop: Fifty Fables in Verse. By OLIVER HERFoRD. Iillustra- 
tions by the author. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. Pp. go. $0.52. 
Old favorites in charming new dress. 
Select Early English Poems. Edited by Sir IsRAEL GOLLANCz, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
III: A Good Short Debate between Winner and Wasier. London: 
Oxford University Press (Humphrey Milford), 1920. 


Edmund Burke Selections. With essays by Haziitt, ARNOLD, and others. 
With an Introduction and Notes by A. M. D. Hucues. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1921. Pp. 192. 


American Writers of the Present Day, 1890-1920. By T. E. RANKIN. Ann 

Arbor: George Wahr, 1920. Pp. 186. $1.35. 

Though this is a second edition, “revised and enlarged,” the brevity of the com- 
ments is the chief objection. A good attempt to doa needed but almost impossible task. 
The Sounds of Standard English. By T. Nicktry. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

1920. Pp. ror. 

Interesting and valuable to those who already have some knowledge of phonetics. 
British, not American, pronunciation is presented. 

Spoken and Writien English. By HENRY BRADLEY. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

1919. Pp. 35. 

Concerned only with the phonetic side of the topic. 

Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, Vol. VI. Collected 

by A. C. BrapLey. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1920. Pp. 145. 

Contents: ‘‘The ‘Caedmonian’ Genesis” (Bradley), ‘‘The Humanist Ideal” 


(Ker), ‘ Trollope Revisited” (Saintsbury), ‘“‘On Playing the Sedulous Ape”’ (Sampson), 
“Conrad” (Stowell), ‘‘South-Eastern and South-East Midland Dialects” (Wyld). 
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Poetic Origins and the Ballad. By Lovuts—E Pounp. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1921. Pp. 247. $2.50. 

A revolutionary theory of the origin of poetry and ballads, asserting that even 
so-called communal pieces are the work of individual artists. Professor Pound’s 
scholarship and interesting style are well known to readers of this magazine. 
Collected Plays. By STEPHEN Puitirrs. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1921. Pp. 875. 

Aylmer’s Secret, Ulysses, The Sin of David, Nero, Faust, Pietro of Sienna. 
American English. By GILBERT M. Tucker. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

1921. Pp. 375. 

A study of usage, militantly American in point of view. 

The Song Book of Quong Lee of Limehouse. Transcribed by THomas BurKE, 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1920. Pp. 67. 

A delightful literary novelty. 

Bibliophily or Booklove. By JAmes F. Wituts. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1921. Pp. 82. $1.00. 

Six short essays upon books and their use. 

A New England Group and Others. By Paut EtmeR Moore. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1921. Pp. 295. $2.00. 

Jonathan Edwards, Emerson, Norton, Henry Adams, Samuel Butler, Viscount 
Morley, and three general topics are treated. 

Allen’s Synonyms and Antonyms. By F. Sturces ALLEN. New York: 

Harper & Bros., 1920. Pp. 481. $3.00. 

Very carefully done by the general editor of Webster’s New International. The 
comments and the classifications of meanings are outstanding features. 

Essentials of English Composition. By Homer E. Woopsripce. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1920. Pp. 257. 

A text for first-year college work. The author has tried to reduce theory to the 
essentials, and to use as illustrative material good and bad themes from his classes. 
Effective Expression. By CHARLES ELBERT RuHopES. New York: Gregg 

Publishing Company, 1921. Pp. 532. $1.60. 

A composition text designed for the four years of high school and the first year 
of college. 

Grammar and Practice. By SUSAN ISABEL FRAZEE and CHAUNCEY WETMORE 

WELts. New York: Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 166. 

The practice is in parsing, analysis, and the construction of illustrative sentences. 
Intended for upper grades and early high-school years. 

Self-Help English Lessons, First Book. By JULIA HELEN WOHLFARTH. Iilus- 

trated by FREDERICK RICHARDSON. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 

World Book Co., 1921. Pp. 256. 

A modern language book for Grades III and IV. 
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